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IRELAND. 


GRANVILLE’S speech at Hanley contained a 
promise that on the meeting of Parliament the 
Government will introduce a Bill which he slightingly 
describes as a rough-and-ready measure. It is much to 
be regretted that Lord Granvitte should have taken the 
opportunity of extenuating the shameful anarchy which 
the Government has unaccountably tolerated in Ireland. 
There are, according to Lord Granvintz, fewer murders, 
in proportion to the population, in Ireland than in 
England; and he also boasts that the number of Irish 
murders is at present somewhat smaller than in former 
ears. It is not expedient to confuse the distinction 

tween isolated crimes and the deliberate and concerted 
wickedness of large communities. When Mr. Boye was 
murdered, the demagogues of the Land League, including 
their leader, virtually apologized for the outrage by declar- 
ing that the assassination would not have been necessary 
if a branch of their revolutionary club had been previously 
established in the neighbourhood. Mr. Paryett tacitly, 
and probably with sufficient reason, assumed that the 
audience which he addressed consisted of accessories 
before or after the fact to a brutal murder. The 5 
exultation at the unprovoked assassination of Lord 
Movunrmorres amounted to a confession of common guilt. 
Even if Lord GranviL1z is correct in his assertion that there 
are fewer persons murdered in Ireland than in England, 
the number of Irish murderers is heyond comparison 
greater. For the purpose of judicial or criminal inqui- 
ries it. is ptoper to ascertain the statistics of actual 
murders, but the moralist, and perhaps the statesman, 
would be more seriously interested in the enumeration 
of direct and indirect accomplices. In order to support a 
paradoxical contention Lord GranvILLE confined his com- 
parison to murders. Threatening letters, brutal assaults, 
torture of contumacious tenants or purchasers, and 
maimings of cattle, are reported with increasing frequency 
from Ireland, while such crimes are almost unknown in 
England. As Lord Satisnury pointed out in his speech 
at Woodstock, every day brings news from Ireland of new 
districts and new counties being brought under the 
dominion of an occult or, as Mr. Gipson preferred to call 
it, an open and daring, society, which defies Government, 
and does not hesitate to seek its ends by assassination 
when torment fails. Lord Saxispury hardly overrated the 
dangers created by the success which has attended this 
society’s reign of terror, when he said that, if “ the 
“‘ philanthropic dawdling” of Ministers continued, “ it 
“may well be that the English people will be placed 
“ face to face with the alternative that they must either 
“subjugate Ireland ’or separate from her.” The pro- 
duction of remedial measures for discdntent without 
a previous insistence on restoring order in Ireland 
could not but serve to encourage violence and oppres- 
sion. Even in the case of murder Lord GRaNvILLE’s 
argument had been anticipated and conclusively answered 
by Mr. Gisson. The conspirators have no need to use 
their favourite means of oppression when they have 
already accomplished their ends. Having established a 
reign of terror, and having effectually prohibited over 
large districts the payment of rent, they might afford to 
discontinue carding and mutilation of cattle, as they 
have partially suspended the practice of assassination. 
The measure which Lord Granvitte contemptuously 


'| Promises will be a partial and hasty performance of a 


mount dnty which has hitherto been neglected in 
menses to Mr. Bricut and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and per- 
haps to Mr. Guapsronz himself. The Decalogue, and the 
criminal codes of all ages and countries, are in the same 
sense rough-and-ready measures. 

Although the Ministers are probably indifferent both 
to the remonstrances of competent observers and to the 
attacks of their political opponents, they can scarcely fail 
to observe the disapproval of their policy which is ex- 
pressed by some of their most zealous supporters. The 
resolution to introduce a rough-and-ready measure may 
not improbably have been determined by the reports of 
speeches delivered in different provincial towns. Mr. 
LeatHam, who during his long and able advocacy of 
Liberal doctrines has certainly not erred on the side of 
excessive moderation, lately expressed to his constituents 
his astonishment at the impunity which is allowed to 
crime in Ireland, and his conviction that it was necessary 
to assert and protect the rights of property. Lord 
Artur Russet, a thoughtful and consistent member of 
the party to which he hereditarily belongs, in answer to 
Mr. Bricut’s bold statement that force was no remedy for 
political and social disorders, remarked that force was the 
proper and only remedy of anarchy. Mr. Courryey, one 
of the most thoroughgoiig Radicals in the House of 
Commons, lately delivered a@ highly effective speech on 
the condition of Ireland. Referring to the Birmingham 
speeches of Mr. Bricur and Mr. Cuamper.aty, and to their 
subsequent pressure on the Cabinet, Mr. Courtney de- 
clined to submit his judgment to “ one or two persons 
“ of eminence” who, “sitting at ease in England,” may 
have registered a vow that under no circumstances will 
they consent to exceptional methods of maintaining order 
in Ireland. No, recent speaker has described with 
greater force the frightful tyranny which the Government 
has hitherto refused to interrupt or discountenance. Mr. 
Courtney fails to understand why the sale of arms should 
be openly allowed, and why notorious criminals and other 
assassins should pursue their vocation in perfect security, 
although their persons may be known: to the police. It 
would be little matter if a measure for protecting life and 
liberty were rough, if only it were ready. The Governs 
ment will carry any Bill which it may propose for the 
preservation of the peace; but in its dread of popular 
clamonr it is straining the allegiance of its most loyal sup- 
porters. 

Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s speech at Brecon was not 
remarkable for vigour, and it is difficult to understand why 
he should have paid an enthusiastic tribute to Mr. 
PaRNELL’s energy and cloquetice. Mr. Parnett undoubtedly 
possesses considerable ability, but his moral peculiarities 
qualify him for his present task more conspicuously than 
his intellectual gifts. Renunciation of all scruples and re- 
straints has been as successful in the promotion of Irish 
anarchy as formerly in the prevention of free Parliamentary 
debate. It was scarcely consistent with Sir Srar- 
ForD Norrucore’s usual prudence to announce that the 
so-called “three F.’s” are to be interpreted as “force, 
“fraud, and folly.”’ It is still proper to assume that the 
Government, notwithstanding its unpardonable and selfish 
neglect of duty, may propose a Bill on Irish land tenure 
which, if not strictly just, may nevertheless, on a balance 
of considerations, be deemed expedient. The leader of the 
Opposition would do well to reserve himself for a dispas- 
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sionate and impartial consideration of proposals which he 
will at last be at liberty to reject. It is impossible to deny 
that arbitrated rents, permanency of tenure, and tenant right 
are, notwithstanding obvious and possibly fatal objections, 
recommended by Irishmen of undoubted knowledge and un- 
disputed probity. A short pamphlet published by a body of 
tlemen who have adopted the title of the Land Reform 
enure Committee consists principally of a recommenda- 
tion in favour of the questionable “three F's.” The Irish 
Land Committee arrives at exactly opposite conclusions, 
which are explained and* defended in Dr. argu- 
mentative pamphlet. There is no doubt that the recog- 
nition of a saleable value in an occupancy is theoretically 
inconsistent both with the complaint of exorbitant rents 
and with the demand for an arbitrated rent to be fixed 
without injustice to the landlord; but, in so complicated 
and difficult a controversy, it is judicious to attach con- 
siderable weight to authority. The list of the General 
Irish Land Committee includes the names of many of tlic 
principal proprietors in Ireland, and it is not confined 
to one political party. The Land Tenure Committee 
consists of three or four and twenty members, some of 
them highly qualified by capacity and experience to form 
a sound judgment on the questions which they discuss. 
‘Lord Moncx, formerly Governor-General of Canada, 
has for ten years administered as Chief Commissioner 
the estates of the disestablished Irish Church; Lord 
Emty and Sir W. Grecory are resident landlords and 
have held office at home or abroad; Lord Powers- 
court is a large landowner; Judge Loneriecp has periaps, 
as Judge of the Landed Estates Court, greater know- 
ledge than any other living person of the relations of Irish 
landlords and tenants. His opinion that peasant-pro- 
prietorship would render agrarian murders more frequent 
and more brutal is quoted in Dr. WEs8’s pamphlet. It is not 
a little perplexing to find Mr. Loncrie.p’s name among the 
Land Tenure Reform Committee, and to observe that 
Lord Moncx, Lord Emty, and Lord Powerscourt belong 
to both the rival Committees. Sir W. Greaory is one of 
the Land Tenure Reform Committee, but his name does 
not appear on the Irish Land Committee. The objects of 
the Irish Land Committee are principally defensive. The 
Tenure Committee proposes the institution of a Court of 
Tenures, which is to have power to give tenants fixity of 
tenure at rents to be determined by the Court, and 
the right of selling their interest. Whatever plan may 
be preferred, the rights which must in any case be 
established or recognized will be worthless if they are 
not enforced. There will be no security against the 
continuance or revival of the Land League, against 
interference with the payment of rent, or against the 
threats and outrages by which the de es and their 
followers enforce their decrees. Least of all will it be 
ible to ensure the performance by the Government 
for the time being of its most sacred duties if they seem 
incompatible with its political interests. 


JOSEPH II. 


ge centenary of the Emperor Josern II. has just 
been celebrated at Vienna. It is now a hundred 
ears since he succeeded his mother Maria THeresa, and 
= years later he died, leaving, as he said, behind him 
the memory of one who, with the best intentions, had ac- 
complished nothing. It was natural that he should take 
this desponding view of a life which had been one long 
struggle to do something great, and which had ended 
in doing nothing at all. He had been a reformer, and 
his reforms had vanished, or had seemed to vanish, into 
air. Still he was a reformer, and although he had 
to own that he himself had failed, he seems to have 
comforted himself with the dream that the day would 
come when his aims would be realized. When he was 
asked to sanction the erection at Buda of a statue in 
his honour, he replied that the time to erect such a 
statue would only have come when law and religion 
worked together and the people had been made happy. 
Instead of a statue, he has a centenary festival; and, 
could he seo what is now going on, he might be content 
to own that the time he anticipated had arrived, and 
that Austria had in a hundred years got most of the 
oe which he had tried to force on her in ten. 
himself had found that the way in which he went to 
work was the wrong one; but he was only working after 


the fashion of his time. It was the day of autocratic 
reform. There was a stir throughout Europe, a new. 
born sense that things were wrong; and men who felt the 
impulse of the movement, and happened to have great or 
supreme power, set themselves to the task of ordering a new 
and better state of things, with the light-heartedness with 
which they might have ordered a new coat. Josepa IT. 
is known as the type of the over-hasty autocratic reformer 
of the eighteenth century, because his high position made 
him the easiest example of the character to observe and 
to remember. But he had abundance of companions in 
what was supposed to be beneficent violence. STRUENSEE 
in Denmark, and Gustavus III. in Sweden, went to work 
in exactly the same way and with much the same re- 
sult. If Josepu confiscated the possessions of religious 
corporations, Catuartve of Russia did exactly the same 
thing. Josepn’s brother Leopo.p nearly came to an open 
raptare with the Papacy by the reforms he wished to 
introduce in Tuscany, and he alike used his supreme 
powers and gratified the humanitarian spirit of the 
age by inventing the Leopoldine Code, which was the 
first beginning of the reform of criminal law in Europe, 
and actually survived its author. Even a new Sultan 
began his reign by going about disguised among the 
common people that he might make himself acquainted 
with their wants, their sufferings, and their aspirations. 
The freaks of beneficent sovereignty degenerated occa- 
sionally into the most ridiculous shams, and when JosrpH 
accompanied Caruartne on her journey to the Crimea, 
improvised villages, surrounded by flocks and herds driven 
there for a day, welcomed the travellers at every halt in 
what was ordinarily a desert, only to disappear when they 
had gone. Crowned heads, or Ministers who had sup- 
planted them, everywhere thought they had a mission to 
create instantaneous prosperity, even if it were only created 
by way of a practical joke. 


This reforming movement from above came to very 
little. As Frepericx the Great said of Josern, he always 
took the second step without having taken the first. This 
is a fault to which men with missions are always prone, 
and it was inevitable that an autocratic reformer should 
fall into it. No man can be at once in a hurry and wait. 
Then, again, all these autocratic reformers had other 
things in their heads. They had their schemes of national 
or private aggrandizement. JoserpH himself, who was 
the most sincere and single-hearted reformer of them 
all, was busy during his mother’s lifetime in partitioning 
Poland, and after her death in trying to snap up Bavaria 
and plunder Turkey. A sovereign of that day who 
had a mission to reform had also a mission to get 
hold of any inch of Europe that he could acquire by 
force or fraud. From the cradle to the grave he was 
inspired by the persuasion that he was bound, if he 
meant to be a sovereign at all, to prove himself able 
to get hold of something that belonged to somebody 
else. Frepertck the Great showed that he was great by 
the strength with which he held this persuasion, and by 
the tenacity with which he carried it into effect. Joseru 
and his reforming brothers were the precursors of the 
French Revolution, not only in the sense that they started 
the system of violent abolition of abuses, but also in the 
sense that they always wanted to get hold of the largest 
area possible in which to apply their notions of what was 
good. The essential aims of that great movement of the 
last century which spread through Europe, has never 
ceased to spread, and is still spreading, and which, 
for the sake of brevity, we couple with the name 
of the French Revolution, were three. They were 
the assertion of the supremacy in temporal matters 
of the State over the Church, the abolition of the legal 
privileges of the aristocracy as a caste, and the creation of 
a systematic and intelligible body of laws. In the prose- 
cution of the first two of these aims, the impulse came to 
Europe from England ; in the prosecution of the third it 
came from I'rance. JosrPH issued a series of inoperative 
edicts, some obviously foolish, many obviously harsh. 
But his aims were substantially those which were 
subsequently embodied in the general movement of 
Europe. And the time may now be said to have 
come when he can have a statue set up in his 
honour or a centenary festival instituted to recall his 
memory, because the reforms of which he dreamt, and 
which he conceived in a singularly crude form, have 
been realized in Austria. Prince Bismarck is always 
complaining that laws regulating the position of the 
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cler more stringent than any he has imagined to bo | duced by long hesitation and delay. As soon as Dervis 
sible in Germany prevail in Austria without a murmur Pasna had taken possession of the town, he was natur- 


om the Vatican. 


The middle classes of Austria hold | ally anxious to hand jt over to its new owners; and 


their own against the nobles, and although Austria has | fortunately the Montenegrin general was authorized to 


a great, an old, and arich nobility, this nobility, like the 
English nobility, has nolegal privileges. Lastly, Austria has 
a body of law which contents the people, and is supposed 
to be framed on the most scientific principles ; aud Aus- 
trian jurists have established so high a reputation that the 
Austrian Judge of Appeal in Egypt has been elected and 
re-elected. by the voice of his colleagues to preside over 
the supreme tribunal. 

As things have turned out, it is not a statue that is 


being set up in Buda in honour of Josrru, buta centenary» 


festival that has been celebrated at Vienna. 


The Viennese | 


have much more reason to cherish the memory of JosrrH | 


than the Hungarians.can have. Josern, in addition to in- 


troducing reforms and grabbing territory, set himself to a _ 


third task—that of Germanizing the possessions of the 
Austrian Crown. In his younger days he visited France, 


and he was struck, above all things, with the compactness | 


of France, and with the completeness with which France | 


was French. With him to admize was always to imitate. 
He, too, would have a compact territory, and that com- 
pact territory, as he was a German, should be German. 
He was quite ready, directly he thought he had a 
chance, to give up the remote Austrian Netherlands, pro- 
vided he could get Bavaria in exchange. It seemed so 
pleasant to him to round off his dominions, and to roand 
them off by enclosing in the ring a fine piece of contiguous 
land inhabited by Germans. He would not hear of the 
independence of Hungary. He would not be crowned as 
King, and audacionsly sen: for the sacred iron crown 
to Vienna, and kept it there. He divided Han- 
gary into ten circles, and ordered that all public business 
should be carried on in German. So far as Hungary went, 
his efforts have, in the long ran, proved unsuccessiul. At 
the date of his centenary Hungary is independent, con- 
trols all its own territory, and not only is Hungarian 
the only language recognized officially, but the Hunga- 
rians now treat German as the Germans in JosEPi’s 


day used to treat Hungarian; and the German theatres in 


Hungary have lately been closed, lest the delicate ears of 
Magyars should be exposed to alien and obnoxious sounds. 
Bat in Austria Proper the battle of the languages is 
still being waged; and Austria forces German on the 
Bohemians as JoszrH forced it on the Hungarians. The 
same people in Austria who really and sincerely support 


the reforms which Joserpu foreshadowed in his rode and 
grotesque way are also the ardent supporters of this Gér-_ 
manization of the non-German provinces. They support) tion was likely to be greater than its material result. The 
it partly, perhaps, from the love of domineering which | junction of the squadrons was a more authentic and more 
is inherent in human nature, but also because they | 


honestly believe that Germany and everything German 
are the sole and the indispensable elements of civilization. 
By civilization they mean, practically, the spirit to imbibe 
and the will to adopt the reforms with which JosEpH was 
in some imperfect way connected. They are thus, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, his disciples not only in that 
which is to be taught, but in the choice of the instruments 
by which it is to be taught. Whether they are right or 
wrong need not be discussed; but at any rate, as they 
are, in however indirect a manner, his disciples, it is not 
surprising that they should have taken the trouble to 
commemorate their master’s reign by the modest tribute 
of a centenary festival. 


DULCIGNO. 
| 2 gpniners PASHA has done good service to his 


sovereign by placing Dulcigno in the hands of the 


Montenegrins. 
of a troublesome and tedious business was principally 
owing to the energy of the Turkish commander, or to the 
tardy aequiescence of the Suuran in the conclusion that 
‘urther delay would be detrimental to his interest. It is 


It is uncertain whether the termination | 


evident that Riza Pasa might have occupied the placeand — 


handed it over several weeks ago; but perbaps he was ex- 
pressly forbidden to use force, and it was not to be 
expected that the Albanians would submit to verbal orders. 
They have some reason to complain of the vaeillation 
which tempted: them ultimately to resist the occupation 
with considerable loss to themselves. The Turkish troops 
also have had to suffer for the uncertainty which was pro- 


accept the transfer at once. The Turkish Government 
is not bound to guarantee to Montenegro the peaceable 
possession of Dulcigno, but it is highly improbable that 
the Albanians should make any serious effort to resame 
possession. The Montenegrins conquered Daleigno during 
the war; and they only evacuated it in deference. to 
the decision of the Congress of Berlin. It has since ap- 
peared that there.were strong objections to the cession 
by Turkey of other districts which were substituted for 


Dalcigno; and the Turks themselves consented to the ~ 


restoration of the place. It is possible that, in declining 
for a long time to perform his promise, the Sutran may 
have been influenced by the repugnance of the neighbour- 
ing Albanian tribes to the rule of hostile foveigners ; 
but thercis reason to believe that he stimulated the resistance 
which he has at last thought fit to suppress. The Prince of 
Monrexcéro has shown much good sense in abstaining from 
any attempt to obtain the cession of the territory by force. 
When the Great Powers undertook to coerce the SuLran, 
it was not the business of a petty potentate to anticipate 
the performance of that self-imposed task. It may be 
hoped that a miner dager to the general peace has been 
finally removed. 

It has never been disputed that the English Government 
obtained a preliminary success when it indaced the other 
Powers to concur in the naval demonstration. Mr. Grap- 
stoner proved the truth of his repeated assertion that the 
concert of Europe was possible, and it remained for him 
to sustain the additional proposition that it was also irre- 
sistible. It was hardly necessary for Lord GranviLLEe to 
contradict the statement that Le had undertaken not to fire 
a single gun. <A late French Minister, probably through 
imperiect acquaintance with the English language, had 
misinterpreted the declaration that the measure would 
probably effect its purpose so as to render the firing 
of a single gun unnecessary. Lord GranvittE had in- 
deed recommended the more active operation of placing 
a flotilla of gunboats on some internal waters; but the 
Austrians objected that the gunboats might perhaps be 
left aground if the season proved to be dry. The fleet, 
or at least the English contingent, would have used 
its guns if they could have been of any service to the 
Montenegrins in a possible conflict with Albanians or 
Turks ; but, as it was not intended to land any troops, 
the practicability of naval co-operation would have been 
more than doubtful. The moral influence of the combina- 


forcible substitute for the joint and several remonstrances 
which the Ambassadors‘had repeatedly preferred at Con- 
stantinople. On the other hand, there was some incon- 
venience in the possible contingency of the Suiran’s de- 
clining to yield. For some time it seemed probable 
that the ships would have to leave the Albanian coast 
without having attained the object of the demonstration. 
It is impossible to say whether, during the long course of 
the negotiations, the SuLTAN intended ultimately to yield. 
According to one conjectural theory, he cared compara- 
tively little for thesurrender of Dalcigno, but he wished, 
in anticipation cf the controversy on the Greck frontier, 
to impress on the Powers a conviction of the difliculty of 
enforcing concession. The elaborate Note which purported 
to exhaust all the matters in dispute amounted to a defiance 
of the European coneert; yet immediately afterwards the 
SuLTan promised, as the result has shown in good faith, to 
perform his engagements with respect to Dalcigno. 

The causes of the sudden change are not positively 
known. Lord GranvitLe attributes the success of the 
negotiation to the proposal of his Government that the 
combined fleet should execute or support a distraint on 
the Customs revenues of Smyrna. The process would, as 
he said, have been simple and effective ; and it would 
have had the great adva of requiring only the 
employment of a naval force. It is difficult to understand 
the additional statement that it would not have interfered 
either with foreign or with Turkish trade. The Porte 
would have refused to recognize the receipts for dues 
which might have been given by the officers of the fleet 
or by, the agents of the allied Governments; and traders 
would have: been compelled to pay a second time at some 
inland station appointed for the purpose. As no declara- 
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tion of war was to be made, the proceeding would have 
been abnormal, if not unprecedented ; but it would have ex- 
hibited the boasted concert of Europe even more distinctly 
than the demonstration inthe Adriatic. If Lord GranviLLE 
has been accurately reported, the mere suggestion of the 
scheme prevailed over the obstinacy of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, which must therefore have taken alarm at an imagi- 
nary concert of Europe. It seems more probable that, even 
if the Surran had in the first instance been frightened by 
Mr. Giapsrons and Lord Granvitte, he would have re- 
treated to his original position when he ascertained that 
Smyrna was safe from foreign interference. The English 

_ Government prudently determined not to act alone or in 
concert with only one or two of the Powers. Austria kindly 
recommended certain methods of making the seizure of 
the revenues more stringent, but at the same time wholly 
declined to take part in the execution. France declared 
that the refusal of Austria altered the circumstances 
of the case so fundamentally that French co-operation 
must also ve withheld. Germany followed the example 
of France; and therefore there only remained England, 
Rassia, and Italy. Lord Granvite’s admirable illustration 
of concerted movements applies with remarkable force to the 
wholetransaction. When in his youth he joined the Stafford- 
shire Yeomunry he was told that he must not charge at a 
pace too fast for the heaviest farmer or the slowest horse. 
At Smyrna he could not move at all, because three of the 
rank and file out of six stood stock still when the charge was 
sounded. As the refusal of Austria and the rest must have 
been immediately known to the Porte, it seems to follow that 
the cession of Dulcigno was not caused by the Smyrna 
proposal. 

Lord Granvitte took no notice of another explanation 
of the pliancy of the Turkish Government which has heen 
positively given and generally believed. There must be 
some foundation for the statement that the German and 
Austrian Ambassadors impressed on the Sutan the ex- 
pediency or necessity of satisfying the demand of the 
united Powers. They are supposed at the same time to 
have given assurances that compliance in the matter of 
Dalcigno would be rewarded by the withdrawal of Germany 
and Austria from any farther share in the naval demon- 
stration. ‘I'he same Powers, supported, according to 
general rumour, by France, have since strongly urged the 
Greek Government to suspend its warlike preparations ; 
and they have intimated that, if Greece precipitates a con- 
flict, it will stand alone. It was, if plausible report may be 
trusted, in consequence of the representations of the Am- 
bassadors that the Sutran prematurely announced the im- 
pending surrender of Dulcigno in a telegraphic message 
which was read at the Lorp Mayor’s dinner. Immedi- 
ately afterwards Dervish PasHA was appointed to the 

. command of the neighbouring district, with, as the result 
has shown, positive instructions to occupy Dulcigno 
and transfer it to Montenegro. It is of course pos- 
sible that the six Powers may once more unite for the 
purpose of cuforcing the decrees of the Berlin Conference. 
£ven if this agreement is at present improbable, Lord 
GRANVILLE may be well advised in expressing sanguine 
views. ‘There is no doubt that the Great Powers suffer a 
certain humiliation as long as they are unable or unwilling 
to enforce their own award ; but for the present they are 
not prepared to agree on active measures. Holding a more 
responsible position than Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and having 
also much experience of foreign affairs, Lord GRANVILLE 
abstained from offering the Greeks compliments on their 
national bravery ; and he took care not to intimate, like 
his colleague, that, if the Greeks went to war, they would 
not stand alone. In defending the Cabinet from the 
charge of reticence, Lord GRANVILLE disclaimed a quality 
which in his position resembles a virtue. It is a much 
more serious fault to be too communicative; and Lord 
GRANVILLE was well advised in saying nothing of the in- 
tentions of the Governigent with respect to Greece. 


JUDICIAL REFORMS. 


Council of Judges has-decided by a large majority 
to recommend that the div/sions of the Common Law 
Bench of the Supreme Court shall be abolished, and that: 
there shall be no more Chief Barons or Chicf Justices of 
the Common Pleas. Lord Cotertpes has been made Lord 
Chief Justice of England, and is, we presume, to be the 


a Supreme Court must have a President, and Lord Chief 
Justice of England is not in itself a bad name for such a 
President, and has the advantage of keeping up an his- 
torical association. This could not be said of the offices 
of Chief Baron and Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
There are no Barons to have a Chief; there is no Court of 
Common Pleas to havea Chief Justice. The things having 
perished, the names necessarily perish with them. One of 
the ordinary judges of the Chancery Division is still called 
Master of the Rolls, and it may be reasonably thought un- 
necessary that the title should disappear. The Master of 
the Rolls is Master of the Rolls. 4 addition to holding 
the office of a judge, he holds the office of Keeper of Re- 
cords, and the name describes a fact. It is true that he 
also has certain advantages over an ordinary judge. He 
receives a larger salary, he escapes going circuit, and 
he takes his place when wanted in the Court of Appeal. 
In like manner the Admiralty Judge and the President 
of the Divorce and Probate Courts, while they have 
no advantage in point of salary over their colleagues, 
and do not sit as Judges of Appeal, have the privilege of 
not going circuit. Ifin the division of the work of the 
Common Law Bench it was found possible to give par- 
ticular judges more honourable or pleasant work, such as 
that of always sitting in London, and of filling up places in 
the Court of Appeal when temporary assistance was wanted, 
there would be nothing inconsistent with the general 
scheme of judicature in giving such men an extra 1,000l. a 
year and investing them with a dignified title descriptive of 
their peculiar functions. But to call them Chief Baron or 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas would be absurd. It 
would be a mere piece of wanton misdescription. On the 
other hand, the abolition of the names when the offices are 
gone has not only the merit of being in accordance with 
the facts, but it draws attention to the reason why the 
offices have come to an end. Divisions of the Common 
Law Bench have been suppressed for two reasons. In 
the first place, they impede the working of the machinery 
of justice. To have, so far as possible, a judge ready to 
do what is wanted at the moment is the aim, hitherto 
most imperfectly attained, of the new system; and the 
judges, to use intelligible language, cannot be so readily 
and quickly shuffled and bustled about if they are under 
the orders, not only of the President, but of divisional 
chiefs. In the next place, these divisions tend to intro- 
duce an intermediate tribunal foreign to the general 
scheme between the Judge of First Instance and the Court 
of Appeal. There is one spoke too many in the wheel. It 
is, perhaps, desirable that some questions should be heard 
before two judges. But nothing is easier than for the 
President to tell off two judges to deal specially with such 
cases, just as two judges on the Election Rota are told off 
to try a petition. The tendency of the divisions was to tell 
off two or more judges, not only when they were wanted, 
but when they were not. This led to a waste of judicial 
strength, and our present judicial strength is so limited 
that we cannot afford to have an atom of it wasted. 


\- The possibility of doing away with these two great 
historical offices by one sweeping blow is due to a curious 
combination of circumstances. Death happened to create, 
almost at the same time, two vacancies in the three 
chiefships, and the survivor was of all men the most fit 
to be promoted to that chiefship which has always ranked 
as the highest. And it also happened that the Attorney- 
General of the day, who has a traditional claim to pro- 
motion to a chiefship, did not wish to change his position 
at the Bar, and in the House, for a seat on the Bench. 
There was, therefore, such an easy opportunity of sup- 
pressing the two chiefships as might not occur again for a 
quarter of a century, and the Government and the Council 
of Judges have hastened to take advantage of it. The 
only objection that has been raised to the change—and 
it is an objection very well worth considering — is 
that the Government, by sacrificing two well-paid and 
honourable places, will have fewer attractions to offer to 
those whom it may think it desirable to appoint as judges. 
It is said, and truly said, to be a very bad thing to make 
the best and ablest lawyers think a judgeship something 
that it is not worth their while to accept. But there are 
many things to be said about this. It must not be for- 
gotten how very largely the number of high judicial 
posts have increased in late years. The Government has 
double, if not treble, the number of places above the rank 
of Puisne Judgeships to give away which were at its com- 
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the Honse of Lords. There are the paid members of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. There are six 
Lords Justices. If it is said that, in some of these cases, 
the pay is not in proportion to the dignity, there is an ob- 
vious remedy, om that is to raise the pay. The Exchequer 
will save a little by the abolition of the two chiefships, and 
it could not apply the money it gains better than 
by raising the inadequate salaries of the Lords Jus- 
tices. There are no signs that competent men will not 
take judgeships. No member of the Bar can go back in 
memory to the time when it was not currently said as an 
obvious truth of some men that they would not take 
Puisne Judgeships. There have even been some men, like 
Lord Cairns and Lord Serzorne, to whose pretensions it 
was generally felt from the ontset that anything below the 
Chancellorship would be inadequate. There are others, 
again, like Lord Justice Corron, who it is recognized 
cannot take anything under a Lord Justiceship. But in 
every generation there will be men who could, if they 
wanted, get something higher, but who do not like to refuse 
a Puisne Judgeship when it is offered them. They are de- 
termined by various influences—by considerations of health, 
by the consciousness of aptitude for judicial work, and very 
often by the wish to please their families. There are of course 
exceptions, for there will always be some leading barristers 
who havea great Parliamentary position, or are within the 
range of the very highest promotions; but in a general way 
it is found that there are very few leaders, however much 
money they may be making, who would not take a Puisne 
Judgeship at forty-five or a Lord Justiceship at fifty. No 
one who knows the Bar can scriously say that, if an ordi- 
nary judgeship or a Lord Justiceship fell vacant, there 
would not be found three men at least perfectly competent, 
according to the respective standards, to hold the post, or 
that if the post was offered to all three in turn, they would 
all refuse it. Occasionally, too, it happens—and the con- 
tingency must be taken into account—that there are men 
who are not leaders of the Bar in the sense that they make 
a large professional income, and who are calculated to make 
excellent judges ; and when these men are added to the 
leaders who would not really refuse a judgeship, it seems 
very improbable that the Government will ever be crippled 
in its choice of judges. 

But, although the abolition of the two chiefships is 
not at all likely to stop the flow of competent judges, it 
must be admitted that it will accelerate a change that has 
gradually been going on for some time. ‘The Attorney- 
General, if he is a strong man, has been gaining, and will 
now gain, more evidently and fully a new position. What- 
ever might be his titular rank, he has always stood above 
the Puisne Judges, and he now stands above the Lords 
Justices. But he did not stand above the Chief Baron or 
the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, for they were the 
holders of the offices at which he was, if a common 
lawyer, supposed to be aiming, and for a great number of 
years the Law Officers have been common lawyers. As 
there are now fewer officials on the Bench who are above 
him in position, the position of the Attorney-General is 
magnified. As he is less of a judicial expectant, he is more 
of a political leader. It so happens that at the same time 
the Chancellor has become less of a judge and more of a poli- 
tical officer. The Chancellor now scarcely ever sits as a 
judge except in the House of Lords, and his principal 
duty is to act as the supreme legal adviser of the Govern- 
ment. We have thus got an irregular and informal 
Ministry of Justice, composed of the Chancellor and the 
Attorney-General, with the Solicitor-General as a sort of 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary. These Ministers may be 
expected to share the fate of other Ministers. They will 
go in and out with their party, and when they are out 
will try to come in again. In every Ministry there are 
Ministers who must be in the Lords or who must be in 
the Commons. The Lord Privy Seal must be a peer, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer must be in the Commons. 
In the same way, one of the heads of the legal department 
of the Government must be,as Chancellor, in the one House, 
and the other, as Attorney-General, must be in the other 
House. They will thus be in the position of other Minis- 
ters, with one advantageous exception. When they are 
out of office the Chancellor will have his reduced salary 
and the Attorney-General will have his private practice. 
Looked at in this light, the Attorney-General is a Minister 
among Ministers; and, if he is not of the highest rank in 
the list, has the compensating privilege of making much 
more money. While, therefore, the abolition of the chief- 


ships will not check the flow of judicial promotion, it will 
sahenbiatie check the flow of promotion to the Attorney- 
Generalship. This fiéw will be checked just as it may be 
said that the flow of promotion to any high office of State 
is checked when such a man as Lord GRANVILLE is made 
Foreign Secretary. So long as his party are in, and he is 
not Prime Minister, Lord GranvILLE must have the seals 
of the Foreign Office. As long as the Liberals are in and 
he can keep his seat, Sir Henry James must be Attorney- 
General. Whether the Bar will consider that they lose or 
gain by all this may be uncertain. Fewer men can hope 
to become Attorney-Generals ; but then there will be a 
great political office which must be held by a leading 
barrister, and those who are not Attorney-Generals may 
console themselves, if they please, with the reflected lustre 
they will thus enjoy. 


OBSTRUCTION AND PARLIAMENTARY PARTIES. 


M® RAIKES, who speaks with authority on questions 
A of Parliamentary procedure, controverts in the Nine- 
teenth Century the proposals made by Lord SuserpRooke in 
a former number of the same periodical. Both writers 
regard with equal indignation and repugnance the modern 
practice of obstruction; but Lord SHersrooks weakened 
his protest by diverging from his censure of the real 
offenders to the earlier and wholly dissimilar practices of 
his Conservative adversaries. There is a wide difference 


between pertinacious, or even factious, opposition to a. 
particular measure and deliberate attempts to prevent. 
general debate and legislation. Both modes of procedure 
are objectionable; but they require wholly dissimilar: 
remedies. Lord SHERBROOKE, after assailing some of the- 
opponents of the last Liberal Ministry, thought fit to make - 


the paradoxical suggestion that Lord Braconsrigxp’s col- 


leagues connived at obstruction because they were them-. 


selves disposed to donothing. There are nevertheless some 
compensating advantages in an honestly irritable temper. 


Having indulged his spleen against a section of the Con-. 
servative party, Lord SHERBROOKE admitted that the con-. 


duct of the late Opposition in dealing with the Mutiny 
Bill of 1879 was not less vexatious. He might have added 


that the same politicians afterwards transferred their - 


energies from the House of Commons to the constituen- 
cies. Among the arguments addressed to an enlightened 
populace not the least successful were embodied in placards 
and pictures, describing the tortures which the inhuman 
Tories were supposed to inflict on the unhappy soldier. 
Lord SuErBrooKke unwillingly arrived at the conclusion 
that it might become necessary to resort to the French 
method of cléture, or summary termination of the debate. 


Some part of his argument was founded on assumptions . 


which, if not exaggerated, are not likely to be generally 
admitted. Every speaker is, according to Lord Suer- 
BROOKE, “‘ in posse, if not in esse, the enemy of the trans- 
“ action of basiness” ; yet Parliament surely derives much 


of its purpose, as it takes its name, from the obnoxious, 


process of speaking. Several years ago Mr. Lows, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with characteristic indiffer- 
ence to the susceptibilities of his audience, informed the 
great body of private members that their motions and de- 
bates were altogether useless, and that the only business 
which deserved attention was that which was managed by 
the Government. It was impossible to express the truth 
in a more unpalatable form. Since that time Lord Suzr- 
BROOKE’s proposals for preventing obstruction are likely to 
be regarded with jealous suspicion. 

Mr. Raikes strongly objects to the introduction of the 


cléture, amongst other reasons because the power might. 


be abused by an intolerant majority. The party which is 
at present dominant has on many occasions shown a dis- 
position to disparage the supremacy of Parliament. It is 
supposed to be the chief duty of the Liberal party to obey 
its leader, not by reason of its own confidence in his dis- 
cretion, but because he is a popular favourite. As the 
power of terminating a debate would necessarily be 
exercised by the majority, it is possible that it might 
be unjustly used to the detriment of the present Op- 
position. Mr. Rarxes prefers a modification of the 
standing order which was passed shortly before the dis- 
solution. The initiative, according to the present rule, be- 
longs to the Speaker or the Chairman of Committees, 
who, in. Mr. Raixes’s judgment, ought not to be 


exposed to collision with disturbers of order. He accord- 
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ingly suggests that the presiding officer should only act at 
the instance of any two members who might invoke his 
authority. Mr. Raikes also recommends a curtailment of 
the license of multiplying speeches in Committee, while 
he would not alter the rules of debate inthe House. There 
is too much reason tofear that, in diminishing opportunities 
of obstruction, the House of Commons would still leave open 
too many points of attack. Even. if a single member can 
be silenced, his accomplices can always come to the rescue 
by ting his offence. It is still doubtful how far the 

ouse will be able to suppress disorders which until two 
or three years ago had never been contemplated as possible. 
Every association of men depends on the agreement of its 
members to pursue their common object in good faith. 
According to an instructive though doubtful legend, 
even the liberwm veto of the anarchic Polish Diet 
was sometimes rendered harmless by the simple process 
of knocking the objector on the head. Mr. Grap- 
STONE’s motion that a perverse orator should not be heard 
involyed, among other difficulties, the objection that any 
other member was entitled to speak on the question. 

The opinions both of Lord SaHersrooke and of Mr. 
Ratkgs will receive the attention which is due to Parlia- 
mentary and official experience; but the House of Com- 
mons, «nd especially the Opposition, will require in the 
appreaching Session all its patriotism, its prudence, and 
its selfcommand: Above all things it is necessary that 
the wilful disturbers should not be kept in countenance by 
the example of any other section of the House. The in- 
discipline of a few members of one of the regular parties 
might farnish an excuse for disloyal eccentricities. On 
two occasions within living memory a defeated party has 
been restored to popularity and power by steady and con- 
certed action. Tn both cases success was obtained hy 
systematic obedience to a chosen leader. Sir Ropert PEEL 
and Mr. Disragut had scarcely a quality in common, 
except resolation, definite purpose, and the faculty of com- 
manding obedience; but neither had, in the process of 
rebuilding a party, reason to fear mutineers or rivals. The 
present Opposition, if it has no Disraeui at its head, may 
nevertheless profit by the prudence, the moderation, and 
the popularity of its actual leader. Sir Srarrorp Norru- 
core will not be in a hurry to condemn by anticipation the 
er re of the Government, though it may in the end. 
P ly mot receive his approval. He and his party will 
unaaimously desire the re-establishment in Ireland of the 
social security and freedom which have been scandalously 
sacrificed by the Government; but the Irish populace 
oughtnot to have an excuse for believing that coercion is 
a Tory measure. Those who are officially responsible for 
the restoration of order ought to encounter any odium 
which.may follow from the discharge of their duty. 


The measures which will be proposed as remedial ought 
also to be awaited in patience, and to be dispassionately 
considered. It is nearly certain that they will involve 
violations of the strict rights of property, especially as 
some members of the Cabinet have long cultivated a pre- 
judice against landowners. English proprietors, not only 
of land, but of other kinds of wealth, have much reason 
to fear the establishment of a precedent which will here- 
after be cited against them; but, if Irish owners think it 
expedient to sacrifice a portion of their interests to pre- 
serve the remainder, their opinions will be entitled to 
considerable weight. Some of them would natur- 
ally welcome any measure which might enable them to 

i of their land, although they might know too 
much of Ireland and of agriculture to believe that the 
purchase of proprietary rights would tend to diminish 
rural poverty. It will scarcely be proposed that the tax- 
payers of the United Kingdom should bear the cost of a 
doubtfal experiment. On the other hand, the Irish 

would probably repudiate on the first occasion a 
debt which they might have incurred in the acquisition of 
the fee simple of their lands. In all these matters the 
members of the Opposition may properly exercise the 
fanction of criticism; but it may be assumed that the 
economists of the Liberal party must sooner or later 
resist the schemes of demagogues, and they will vin- 
dicate their principles the more effectually because they 
will, not be exposed to the imputation of party motives. 
At the beginning of the Session there will perhaps be 
little oceasion for Conservative activity. It is now known 
that some kind of Coercion Bill will be proposed by the 
Government, and Mr. Parne.t has already announced his 


obstruction. It will be the business of the Ministers, and 
especially of Mr. Giapstonr, to devise and execute methods 
by which the independence and efficiency of the Honse of 

ommons may be asserted. They ought not to have the 
excuse of impediments placed in their way by the legiti- 
mate or even of officious interference which 
might furnish an excuse for slackness and timidity. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND TITE COMMUNISTS. 


4 ewer: is very little probability, whatever there may 
be of truth, in the statement in yesterday’s Standard 
that France and Germany have come to a mutual under- 
standing to “ crush Communistic aspirations.” A better 
means could hardly be found of making these aspirations 
formidable. To associate the Commune with the national 
antagonism to Germany has always been the aim of its 
defenders, and they would have some colour for their con- 
tention if they could point to an arrangement with Germany 
to suppress a movement which is at all events essentially 
domestic. Nor, unless the relations of the French Govern- 
ment to the Extreme Left or of the Extreme Left to the 
Communists undergo a very speedy change, is there much 
chance that a Ministry which made such an engagement 
would be left in office to carry it out. So far as can be 
guessed from the straws which float about on the 
surface of Paris politics, the Communists are again 
on the road to becoming a power. They are ex- 
ceedingly audacious, and where the friends of order 
are frightened, as they are in France, audacity counts 
for something. They command or influence a con- 
siderable number of votes, and when the ordinary method 
of showing disapproval of an agitation is to abstain from 
voting, even a few votes may do a good deal. The scheme of a 
petition to the municipality of Paris to fix a place in which 
@ monument may be set up to the Republicans illegally 
slaughtered in 1871 may prove nothing more than the im- 
pudence of its authors; but it is never safe to say what 
impudence may not do in Paris, and even the proposal of 
such a petition shows how largely the fear of being identi- 
fied with the Commune has died out. According to some 
accounts one object of the Bill which the Government has 
brought in for the redistribution of Pars into five vast 
districts, each returning from ten to twenty represen- 
tatives, is the effacement of the Communist element 
from the Municipal Council. In each of these large 
districts men of all opinions will be mixed together, and 
the moderate Republicans will then vindicate their supe- 
riority alike over reactionaries and extreme Radicals. 
It will not be surprising if the real effect of this measure 
should be the exact opposite of that expected from it. That 
the reactionaries will lose the few seats they now hold in 
the Municipal Council is likely enough; but, as regards 
the Communists, it may turn out that the moderate Re- 
publican element in a Paris constituency, like the same 
element in the Chamber of Deputies and elsewhere, will 
be completely controlled by the extreme element. A 
moderate party cannot live on its namealone. It must 
have a policy and an organization, and the moderate Repub- 
licans in France have neither. In every critical division the 
Left Centre, which may be taken as the typically moderate 
group, goes half with the Government and half against it— 
half, that is to say, supporting the Government because it 
is Republican, and half opposing the Government because 
itis Radical. This is not a state of things which promises 
many electioneering successes. 

The recent trial of the libellers of General pz Ctsszy 
was made the occasion of rival manifestations on the part 
of the Communists and the anti-Communists. The attacks 
upon the GeneRaL had at all events so much foundation 
as was supplied by the very compromising letters which 
he had written on behalf of Mme. Junc. But the GenzRaL 
might have done much more than this, and no one 
would have troubled their heads about it, if he had 
not also put down the Commune in a very merciless 
way. It was the commander who had cleared the 
streets and houses of Communists, not the Minister sus- 
pected of having made an improper use of his official 
influence, who was the real object of attack. His counsel 
was not slow to see and take advantage of this. He 
defended General ve Cissey against certain specific 
charges brought against him, but he reserved all his 


intention of meeting any attempt of the kind by systematic 


eloquence for an outburst against the Commune. The 
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effect of this passage made it clear that, if the party of 
order is weak in resolution, it is not weak in lung. The 
greater part of the audience—especially of the professional 
audience—shrieked applause at M. Rostnet Crféry’s 
speech, and could only be checked by a suspension of the 
sitting. The incidents which accompanied the suppres- 
sion of the Commune are not of a kind to be looked 
back to with much satisfaction when once the passions 
that provoked them have died out, and when it appears 
that they can still be referred to as constituting a soldier’s 
best claim to the admiration of good citizens, it is safe to 
infer that these passions have not died out. The men 
who cheered M. Ropiner pe Cifry would probably not 
scruple to have recourse a second time to General DE 
Cissty’s method, if they had but the army at their com- 
mand. Outbursts of this kind help to keep up an uneasy 
feeling in Paris, and soto rehabilitate the Communists in 
their own estimation. It is avery great change from the 
state in which the amnesty found them to that in which 
they now are—from being the objects of a pity which 
tried to appear contemptuous to being the objects of ill- 
disguised alarm. Itis impossible not to feel some doubt as 
to what would be the action of the Government if the mob 
which escorted M. Rocurrort home after his condemna- 
tion by the Correctional Tribunal should take it into its 
head to present a petition to the Chamber with a similar 
display of external support. They would do their best, no 
doubt, to dissuade the presentation of a petition in this 
fashion, but whether they would have the courage to 
forbid the electors free access to their representatives is 
less certain. Some of the deputies who voted for the 
return of the Chamber to Paris may not now feel quite so 
easy as to the wisdom of their vote. The force of the 
argument that, if the Government is not able to control 
Paris, it is not fit to have the conduct of affairs, is not dimin- 
ished, but the evidence that it is able to control Paris is 
not growing stronger. 


It is possible, no doubt, that when M. Gamperrra himself 
takes office or becomes President a new vigour may be 
found to animate the Government. He is, at all events, a 
man of resolution, and the possession of apparent as wellas 
real power may bring these qualities to the front. If he is 
re-elected for Belleville next: year, he will have avoided an 
open quarrel with the party which originally sent him to 
the Chamber, and has up till now kept him there, and 
he will in all probability have a choice of safer seats 
open to him. Unwillingness to kick down the ladder 
before you are safe at the top is no evidence of un- 
willingness to kick it down when the top has been 
reached, and though M. Gamperrra is a long way up, he 
probably does not feel that he can yet afford to throw 
over the party by whose help he has risen. When he needs 


their help no longer, he may pursue a bolder policy. It is } 


strange that the chances of the moderate Republic should 
seem to depend upon the degree of favour with which M. 
Gambetta is likely to regard it hereafter. But, unless the 
next election should disclose a greatly changed state of 
feeling in France, this is very little more than the truth. 
There are several politiciaus of more or less mark, but one 
and all seem wanting in that individual foree which 
qualifies a man to be a leader. M. De Freyciner 
has shown that he can stick to his opinions, and 
suffer for them; but there are no signs that a 
Freycinet party is growing up in France. M. Jutes 
Sn10n is an excellent speaker and occasionally succeeds in 
defeating the Government by means of a coalition with 
the Right in the Senate; but M. Jutes Sion counts 
for very little in the country and a party which ac- 
cepted his leadership would by that very fact shut itself 
out indefinitely from office. The Left Centre contains 
some politicians of considerable repute, but they are like 
the dry bones waiting for a wind to revive them. The 
Right Centre has so compromised itself by its association 
with reactionary intrigues that men like the Duke pa 
Brocue and M. Burrer have scarcely more concern with 
practical politics than the Count pe CxHamporp him- 
self. It is a great piece of good fortune for the 
Republic, that the moment when all sections of its sup- 
porters, except the most extreme, seem struck with political 

ralysis, should also be the moment when a new schism 
as disclosed itself in the Bonapartist party. If there were 
any real agreement among the Imperialists, they might 
find much to rejoice at in the present state of affairs. At 
bottom France is neither Radical nor Royalist, but it is 
her misfortune that her only choice seems to lic in being 


either one or the other. The politicians who set themselves 
to oppose Radicalism are all suspected of Royalist leanings. 
The politicians who undertake the defence ard guidance of 
the Republic seem unable to conceive a Republic which is 
not Radical. The Bonapartists, under a competent leader, 
might steer a middle course between these extremes; 
but, though the competent leader is forthcoming, the 
Bonapartists refuse to be led by him. The group which 
goes by the name of the Appeal to the People is breaking 
up under the dissolving influence of Prince NavouBon’s 
presence in the front of the party. With all his un- 
doubted ability and force of character, he has not succeeded 
in reconciling the two elements which make up modern 
Bonapartism. Though he is anti-clerical possibly rather 
by antecedents than by conviction, he is still anti-clerical ; 
and the section of the Imperialists which regards M. pr 
CassaGNac as its apostle is shocked at the mere sus- 
picion of impiety. Apart from his antecedents, Prince 
Navo.eon might have got over their dislike ; but a leader 
who was one of the guests at the too-famous Good 
Friday dinner is expected to manifest contrition for the 
past, as well as to promise amendment for the future. 


=— 


RECIPROCITY. 


‘ \ THEN people are in distress it is useless to expect 
them to be reasonable, and it is well to bear this in 
mind when dealing with the irrepressible appeal for Reci- 
procity. The demand is sometimes treated as though it 
were merely the gratuitous expression of a perverse econo- 
mical heresy. What it might be under happier cireum- 
stances it is of course impossible to say. ere are such 
things as theoretical bimetallists, and in the face of that 
wonderful fact it would be rash to set any limits to human 
originality. But the appeal for reciprocity, as it is actually 
met with, is more commonplace and more melancholy. it 
comes from men who are hit hard by foreign tariffs, and 
who use their natural liberty of crying out when they are 
hurt. Perhaps some of our best political economists 
might not be superior to the same temptation if their in« 
come was derived from sugaroriron. Unhappily, though the 
complaint is perfectly natural, there is very little hope that it 
will make the case of those who utter it any better. In point 
of fact, so far as it has any effect at all, it has a direct 
tendency to make their case worse. The more lamenta- 
tions are heard from this country on the subject of pro- 
tective tariffs, the more joy there will be in the countries 
which impose them. Even the foreign consumer, who can 
ordinarily derive but a vicarious pleasure from a process 
‘which makes everthing he buys dearer, may feel a patriotic 
we when he reads of the pain he is helping to inflict upon 
‘England. He is a long-suffering person, this foreign con- 
sumer, ana, with this drop of economical cold water vouch- 
safed to him, he may hold out for years. If he could be 
convinced that the protective tariff which he bears so un- 
complainingly did foreign nations no harm, he might be 
led to ask himself whether his love for this or that industry 
was really stron 
sweet to him. hile he is able to think that the addi- 
tional profits secured by the tariff to the favoured trader 
come in part out of English pockets, he is far more 
likely to forget that the lion’s share comes out of 
his own. When Sir Srarrorp Norrucore warns English 
miners not to take up an attitude which would give 
foreigners the impression that they have got the best of 
the bargain now, and that the ruined and despairing 
Englishmen are trying to turn the scale against them, he 
suggests a very useful caution. There is an indisputable 
danger in the assumption of such an attitude, and an 
equally indisputable tendency on the part of some English- 
men to assume it. 

It might be of some use in convincing suffering traders 
in this country that no remedy is to be found in the direc- 
tion in which they are anxious to persuade the Govern- 
ment to look for it, if they would draw out a detailed 
statement of the duties they would like to see imposed, 
and of the effect which they think would follow upon their 
imposition. They would then see that the necessar 
result of the policy they wish to see adopted would be to 
deprive them of the one counterbalancing benefit which 
they at present enjoy. When, for example, a miners’ repre- 
sentative suggests that the true way to get foreign countries 
to take off the duties levied upon British goods is to 
impose corresponding daties upon foreign goods, he can 
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hardly have considered how such a scheme would 
work ont. It would plainly be useless to impose reci- 
= duties upon the precise articles on which they are 

vied in other countries. The complaint of the English 
trader is that he is shut out from foreign markets, not 
that he has a rival in his own; and he would not be in 
the least helped by a tariff which made his command of 
his own market more undisputed. It is undisputed enough 
already, or he would not be so anxious to send his goods 
abroad. He wants to send them out of the country 
because he has more than is wanted to supply the de- 
mand in the country. In this respect the cry for reci- 
procity generally differs from the special ery for reciprocal 
duty on goods the import of which into England is 
stimulated by foreign bounties. There are other objec- 
tions to this latter demand, but it is not open 
to the precise objection which has just been stated. 
If reciprocal duties are to help the English trader, 
they must be placed upon some things which 
foreign countries export largely to Great Britain. 
If they ure placed upon goods which foreign coun- 
tries do not largely import to Great Britain, those 
countries will not feel their imposition. A duty which 
hurts nobody abroad isa duty which, even on the retalia- 
tory theory; can benefit nobody here. The first step, 
therefore, in the direction of reciprocity must be to fix 
upon articles which are imported into this country in 
safliciently large quantities to make any considerable 
diminution in their supply a matter of real concern to the 
exporting country. No doubt it would be easy to find 
‘such articles. Corn would answer to the description in 
America ; wine, if the phylloxera leaves any, would answer 
to it in France. Let it be supposed that the hard condition 
of the iron miners has moved Parliament to compas- 
sion, that a war of tariffs has begun, and that a heavy 
‘duty has been levied upon American corn and upon 


French wines; what will be the benefit to the Eng- | 


He will admit, of course, that, in the first 
instance, and as regards his particular grievance, 
it will be none at all. A duty on American corn 
and on French wines will leave the sale of English 
iron in French or American markets precisely what it was. 
‘The miner will reply that these retaliatory duties are 
-only meant to help him indirectly. He wants to make it 
the interest of the Americans and the French to take off 
‘the duty they now levy on English iron, and in order to 
bring this about he makes it their interest to get the Eng- 
lish to take off the duty they levy by way of retaliation 
upon American corn and French wine. But what ifthe 
Americans and the French take a similar course, and at 
‘once look about for additional articles upon which they can 
levy duties with a view of punishing England for imposing 
duties on their staple produce ? Such a method of action 
would be very much more consonant with the ordinary 
tendencies of human nature. The interests injured by 
the new English policy would be exceedingly indignant 
at what we were doing, and yet, on the theory of ree 
procity, they would be sufficiently calm and reasonable to 
see that the real sinners were not the English who taxed 
their corn or their wine, but their own miners who had 
previously taxed English iron. To expect this is to sup- 
pose that all concerned in these great industries are 
at’ once sound economists and unimpassioned philoso- 
phers—sound cconomists inasmuch as they see at once 
where the fault lics, unimpassioned philosophers inasmuch 
as they are not prevented from acting on what they see 
by any irritation against the immediate cause of their 
sufferings. That, at some stage or other of a war of 
tariffs, either or both combatants might find ont their 
error by experience is highly probable. But it would be 
exceedingly rash to say at what stage this discovery would 
be made, or even that it might not be delayed until both 
nations were hopelessly ruined. In the meantime the 
position of the English miner would be doubly altered for 
the worse. His already limited market would be still 
farther narrowed. He now sells some iron to his own 
countrymen ; but with the price of corn and wine raised 
by the retaliatory duties there would be less money 
left to spend on other things, and things made 
of iron would not be exempt from this general 
law. Side by side with this farther diminution of profits 
there would be the need of paying more for the 
corn and the wine he used himself, and though under 
a system of reciprocal duties he would have very 
little to spare for the latter, he would hardly be able 


lish miner ? 


to reduce his expenditure upon bread. Nor would he be 
the only sufferer. The English consumer would in effect 
be taxed to improve the prospects of the miner. Every- 
body eats bread, and a good many of us drink wine, and 
neither process could go on under a system of retaliatory 
duties except at greatly increased cost. If the prospects 
of the miner were really improved by the sacrifice, it is 
conceivable that he might think it good discipline for the 
consumer; but there would be no comfort in injuring his 
fellow-countrymen while gaining nothing for himself in 
return. 

If the advocates of reciprocal duties had the courage of 
their opinions, there is a plan that they might urge 
which would not injure the consumer any more while it 
would be a real advantage to the producers in whose 
behalf the imposition of these duties is demanded. It has 
been shown that a duty on corn and wine would not 
induce the Americans or the French to take off the duty 
on iron, and so would not directly benefit the English 
miner ; that it would increase the price of corn and wine, 
and so injure him alike directly and indirectly ; and that 
it would at the same time directly injure the English 
consumer. If, instead of this, an additional Income-tax 
were levied and paid over to the miners, they would benefit 
by the full amount of the sacrifice made by the consumers, 
while the consumers themselves would suffer no more 
than they would under a system of reciprocity. The only 
objection that can be urged against this proposal from the 
miners’ point of view is that it would make the real 
incidence of the subsidy voted to the miners disagreeably 
apparent. But it is no real argument against a financial 
scheme that it shows facts as they are. If the English 
consumer is to be taxed for the benefit of the English 
producer, he had much better be taxed eo nomine. 


THE POLICE AND THE PUBLIC. 


Mba are two sets of persons with whom no reason- 
able critic ever wants to finds fault—the police and 
the magistrates. Both have very difficult duties to per- 
form, and if both do not perform them ideally well, the 
police usually perform them a good deal better, and the 
magistrates a very great deal better, than might have 
been expected. The two are, moreover, something of a 
check upon each other—at least the magistrates are cer- 
tainly a check on the police—and, on the whole, there is 
not much to complain of in the manner in which order is 
preserved in a city where, considering its population and 
the character of that population, order is by no means 
easy to preserve. During this week, however, two cases 
have occurred at different police courts, the decisions 
in which are by no means easy to reconcile. Both of 
them bear witness to a temper on the part of the 
police which we should be very sorry to see on the 
increase. But, on the other hand, the model policeman, 
who may be supposed to spend his time in studying the 
decisions of magistrates for his guidance and improvement 
whenever he is not drilling, or writing reports, or con- 
ducting malefactors to durance, or discharging the other 
duties of his responsible office, must be a good deal 
puzzled by these two decisions. It would appear from 
them that excess of duty in Lambeth is model conduct in 
Southwark; and that the lieges of Bermondsey had better 
beware of looking over the least little wall, while those cf 
Walworth may steal horses with impunity. This cer- 
tainly should not be, and the two cases deserve a little 
attention. 

On the 13th of last October certain men of Walworth 
seem to have felt the necessity of hearing and echo- 
ing the chimes at midnight. No evidence is produced 
to show that they were actually disorderly, but they 
presented a rollicking and festive appearance, which 
revolted the orderly soul of Police-constable Coziarp. 
ContarD accordingly went up to them, and made the 
usaal remark that they were to move on, to which it 
was replied, also as usual, but apparently with more 
than usual truth, that they were doing no harm. 
Thereupon, Cottarp acted up to his name with re- 
spect to one of them, a scuffle took place, both men fell, 
and the police-constable fractured his ankle-bone. The 
culprit came before the magistrate on Wednesday, the 
constable not having been able to give evidence before. 
On the face of it, to disable a constable in the execution of 
his daty is a very serious offence. But unluckily thero 
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was no evidence at all to show that the constable was | 
engaged in the execution of his duty, and there was some 
evidence to show that he was engaged in overstepping it, 
and in interfering unnecessarily with peaceable citizens. 
Mr. Saunpers seems to have been quite right in discharging 
the prisoner, and in cautioning the officer to let his mishap 
be a warning to him infature. But,if the Lambeth magis- 
trate was justified in thus acting, there certainly was 
something odd about the proceedings of his brother of 
Southwark earlier in the week. A shopkeeper of Ber- 
‘mondsey was summoned for being drunk and disorderly, 
and for breaking through the ranks of the police while 
proceeding to their beats. Now it may be that some 
people have noticed the manner of the police in proceed- 
ing to their beats, aud have observed a certain tendency 
to keep “eyes right” in a severely military manner, and 
to preserve the uniformity of the line at the cost of push- 
ing the profane vulgar into the gutter. Such things have 
certainly been seen, and CuristopHer Woop, the Ber- 
mondsey culprit, alleges that something of the kind hap- 
pened to him on this occasion. According to Woon’s story, 
he had his back turned to the advancing file of police, and, 
turning round sharply, came into collision with one of 
them, by whom, in spite of his apology, he was so roughly 
pushed back that he fell through a shop window. 
The police, it is to be observed, drew a distinction about 
this part of the matter which would do honour to Mr. 
GapstoneE. Woop, they said, was not pushed into the 
window, but he “ fell through when the constable put him 
“on one side.” This extraordinary conduct on his part 
was, according to a very general theory of the Force, set 
down to intoxication, and Woop was arraigned on the 
double charge of drunkenness ard breaking through the 
ranks of the police. The charge of drunkenness was 
amply refuted, and the magistrate made the curious re- 
mark that he -believed the case would never have come 
before him if the defendant had not (after being upset 
through the window) gone up to the sergeant of police to 
take his number. ‘ Many constables,” said Mr. Brivag, 
“took offence because people asked for their number. 
“It was a very foolish thing.’ We should have hoped 
that Mr. Brioce meant that it was a very foolish thing 
for the constables to take offence; and then, though we 
might have thought the adjective hardly strong enough, 
there would have been no particular necessity to com- 
ment on the remark. But the magistrate’s decision 
seems to indicate that, in his opinion, the folly rested 
with the troublesome public. For, though he dismissed 
the sammons on the plea that Woop was not drunk, 
he expressly said that “he had no reason to complain 
“of the police.” Now if, the charge of drunkenness 
being put aside, Mr. Brincz has no reason to complain of 
the police, it must be because he thinks it quite a natural 
thing for a policeman to send any one who casually 
touches him spinning into a shop-window, and to charge 
him with being drunk and disorderly because he has the 
insolence to ask for the officer’s number. 


It is perfectly right that, when there is a doubt about 
the matter, magistrates should support the police, be- 
cause, if the police are not supported, their authority, 
especially in the rougher parts of the town, would 
be very much weakened. We could even understand— 
though we should not wholly have approved the deci- 
sion—that in the Walworth case Mr. Saunpers, looking 
to the serious injury inflicted on the policeman, and 
to the fact that this injury could not have been inflicted 
without a rather obstinate resistance on the part of the 
captured person, might have thought it right to caution 
this latter that it would be better in such a case to submit 
quietly and seek ordinary legal remedy. Discipline must 
be maintained, as great authorities have it. But, if Mr. 
SaunDeErs seems to have gone a very little bit out of his. 
way to maintain the liberty of the subject, Mr. Brince 
seems to have fetched an altogether enormous compass for 
the purpose of curtailing it. For it is obvious that in 
Woon’s case the failure of the charge of drunkenness made 
the whole charge against him collapse. A drunken man 
might possibly have been imprudent enough to add 
insult to injury by first interfering with the admirable 
order of the police and then asking their numbers; a 
sober one, having fallen foul of them, would have taken 
jst | good care not to expose himself to their clutches. 

esides, the police explanation of the falling through the 
window depended on the supposition of Woon’s drunken- 


ness. This being the case, we should have thought that | in common, it is quite possible that, in partic 


a sharp reprimand to,the sergeant, and a hint that the 
reservation of a correct line in marching is altogether a 
ate important matter than the preservation of a correct 
demeanour towards “civilians” (as police slang has it), 
were the least that could have been given. e should 
have thought, too, that such a thing as an objection on 
the part of constables to have their number taken deserved 
the very severest words that a magistrate can with pro- 
priety employ. A more preposterous notion we have 
seldom heard of. And if it be that any such objection 
exists, Sir Epmunp Henperson had better put it out of the 
heads of his men by a general order, or whatever may be 
the. term employed, as soon as possible. There are 
several alterations, no doubt, that might be made with 
advantage in the police arrangements of this capital. 
But there is one alteration which we certainly do not 
want. We do not want a policeman to fancy himself 
(and still less do we want to have the fancy sanctioned by 
magisterial authority) an infallible being any insult or 
injury to whom, whether he be in the right or in the 
wrong, is ipso facto an insult and an injury to the majesty 
of the law, to be visited with condign punishment. That 
is the theory of several Continental countries, notably of 
two which do not otherwise often agree, of France and of 
Germany. In either country the -hair of all magistrates, 
judges, and public prosecutors would stand on end with 
one consent at the idea of such an outrage as the frac- 
ture of a policeman’s ankle being passed over, not 
merely without punishment, but with a reprimand, 
or something like it, to the officer. But the theory of 
England and of Englishmen is very different. When a 
policeman is acting within his duty all sensible people 
among us agree that hardly any punishment can be too 
severe for molestation or resistance offered to him. But 
the moment he outsteps his duty he not only loses this 
right to additional protection, but becomes more guilty 
than an ordinary person, inasmuch as his responsibility 
is greater, and the danger of an abuse of his power 
greater likewise. This wholesome doctrine Mr. SAUNDERS 
seems to have fully recognized; Mr. Bripce seems to 
have ignored it in a manner which we shall mildly call 
surprising. 


INSURANCE AND THE EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY ACT. 


i agowre’ the Employers’ Liability Act was under dis- 
cussion, no point in connexion with it was more 
stoutly debated than the relative merits of insurance 
against accident and compensation for accident. Strictly 
speaking, the two methods could not be weighed against 
one another. The ideas on which they severally rest 
are distinct, and even opposite. The one aims at mini- 
mizing the mischief done by an accident which has already 
happened, the other at minimizing the chances of an acci- 
dent’s happening. The one is a matter of prudence on 
the side of the workmen who are liable to injury, and 
of benevolence on the part of the employer in whose 
service the injury may be inflicted. The other is a 
question of law—of what, that is to say, the law ought to 
enact in the absence of any special contract overriding 
it. As soon as this difference was clearly realized, it 
was evident that provisions about insurance could not 
properly be introduced into a Bill dealing with com- 
pensation. Nor was it possible to set up any general 
standard to which the contributions of employers must 
conform in order to exempt them from liability to make 
compensation. The amount contributed must vary accord- 
ing to a number of circumstances which might not be 
precisely alike in any two cases. What would be a hand- 
some payment from one employer might be only a colour- 
able payment from another. Yet, if anything had been 
said about insurance, some rate of contribution must have 
been prescribed, by conforming to which employers might 
escape the operation of the Act. The effect of this would 
have been that some would have been let off too easily, 
while others would have been made to pay too much. 
the first case, workmen would have been made to contract 
themselves out of the Act at the sacrifice of a material part 
of the benefits which the Act was designed to give them. 
In the other case, employers would have been precladed 
from contracting themselves out of the Act except at an 
unnecessarily high cost. 

Although, however, the two ideas have 
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one, may be substituted for the other, to the very great 
advantage of both parties. An instance in point is the 
noposal lately made to their servants by the London and 
tighton Railway Company. This Company, it seems, 
has always been a liberal contributor to the fund by 
which the men in its employ have insured themselves 
against accident ; and, by means of this additional payment, 
the servants of the Company have received, for premiums 
of 6d., 4}d., or 3d. a week respectively, according to their 
position in the service, payments of 1ool., 75I., or 5ol. in 
the event of death by accident, together with zos., 15., or 
Ios, a week for twenty-five weeks in the event of injury. It is 
now proposed to double the payments received by the men 
without making any change in the payments made by 
them. A first-class servant subscribing 6d. a week to 
the fand will receive, as now, 20s. a week in the 
event of his being injured; but he will reccive it for fifty 
weeks instead of for twenty-five. In the event of his 
being killed, his representatives will receive 2001. instead 
of 1001. A second-class man will receive 1501. instead of 
75/., and a third-class man rool. instead of s5ol., each also re- 
ceiving the same allowance as now in case of injury, but 
for fifty weeks instead of for twenty-five. The Company 
have left it to their servants to determine whether 
they will accept these new conditions of insurance or 
take their chance under the Act. Apparently the men 
will have no difficulty in coming to a decision, since the 
maximum compensation recoverable under the Act would, 
taking the average wages of the staff, be not more than 
180. This sum, moreover, would only be payable when 
the aecident had been traced to the negligence of the 
Company or of those to whom it had delegated autho- 
rity, whereas under the insurance scheme the compen- 
sation will be payable in all cases of death, whether 
caused by the fault of the Company or not. The advan- 
tage to the Company from the proposed arrangement 
lies. in the maintenance of friendly relations with their 
servants. If they do not contract themselves out of the 
Act there can hardly fail to be a considerable number of 
lawsuits arising out of the new liability of employers. 
This does not mean that the men would put forward 
claims which they knew to be unreasonable, or that the 
Company would resist claims which they knew to be 
reasonable. Lut there would naturally and almost neces- 
sarily be a certain number of accidents as to which it 
would be a very doubtful question whether they were or 
were not fairly traceable to the negligence of the Com- 
pany’s responsible agents. The men could not afford to 
withdraw every claim which the Company resisted; the 
Company could not afford to acknowledge every claim 
which the men put forward; and the only way out of 
the difficulty would be to go to law. Unfortunately, 
whatever is lost or gained by the parties to a law- 
suit, there is one thing which is invariably lost, and 
that is temper. It is certain that before a dozen claims 
for-compensation had been refused and taken into court | 


equally ill-advised if they accepted them. Liberality of 
this kind finds its reward in the command of the best 
men in the particular market from which labour is drawn. 
Prudent and hardworking men will find an inducement to 
go into the service of the London and Brighton Company 
in the fact that they will enjoy benefits which elsewhere 
they could only enjoy with the not improbable draw- 
back of having to fight for them. Of course less far- 
sighted employers will not be equally alive to the ad- 
vantage of a liberal insurance. But the working of the 
Act will tend by degrees to convince them of it. A 
man who sees that his neighbour contributes as much 
to his men’s insurance fund as the law could make 
him pay if he contributed nothing may be inclined 
at first to save his money now on the chance that he 
may not have to spend it by and by. But by degrees, 
as he sees that this neighbour gets the best workmen, 
never has any disputes with them, and has no such 
item as defence of compensation suits in his solicitor’s 
bill, he will come—if he is not proof against teaching— 
to take a different view of his interest. The change 
which the Employers’ Liability Act has made in the 
workman’s position is simply this—it has enabled him 
to hold out for an effectual provision in the way of in- 
surance, in the knowledge that if no arrangement is 
made the law will see that he is not a loser. It may be 
objected that, in some cases, workmen will practically be 
compelled to accept a quite inadequate contribution to their 
insurance fund as consideration for contracting themselves 
out of the Act. That is to say, in certain trades, or in 
certain conditions of trade, workmen may be too weak to 
make good terms for themselves. That, no doubt, is 
true; but against such a state of things as this no 
statute can be a complete protection. If it were made 
illegal for workmen to contract themselves out of the Act, 
some mode of evading the law would be discovered, sup- 
posing that master and men were alike anxious to find it. 
If no such other mode could be discovered, the cost of 
compensation would somehow be deducted from wages, 
and though the workman might be richer by the law in 
the event of his being killed or disabled, he would be 
poorer by the law so long as he remained uninjured in life 
and limb. A statute which makes it the interest of masters 
to deal handsomely by their men in the article of insurance, 
and gives the men the right in the absence of insur- 
ance to enforce compensation, except in cases where they 
are accidentally too weak to hold their own, seems to 
be as good a settlement of the question as it is possible to 
arrive at. 


UNDERGRADUATE POETRY. 


HE Universities have always been the home of young poets. 
If a man does not write verses between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-two, it is probable that he will for ever abstain from 


a gteat deal of ill-fecling would have grown up between +song. Everything encourages poetry at Oxford and Cambridge. 


the Company and its servants. Some claim would have 
been. put forward or contested on imperfect knowledge ; 
and then, when the facts came out, what was really due to 
ignorance in the first instance, and to obstinacy afterwards, 
would have been set down to malice. All this will be 
avoided by the expedient proposed by the London and 
Brighton Railway Company. The men will get as much 
as “the law would give them, and get it with more cer- 
tainty, and without the risk of having to fight for it. The 
Company will pay at least as much as the law could make 
therh pay, but they will be saved the expense of litigation 
and the many ill consequences of discontent among their 
servants. 

The action of this Company is of itself an answer to 
those who argued last Session that the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill, if passed, would be of no advan to the 
workman. It has doubled the benefits which he enjoys 
in the service of a particular employer, and, if it has this 
effect in the case of an employer who dealt with him 


liberally before the Act was passed, it is fair to assume that 


it would have that effect still more markedly in the case 
of an employer who was disposed to do the least he could. 
The Company have shown their appreciation of the force 
of the new Act by the sacrifice they have made to con- 
tract themselves out of it. Their servants would be ex- 
ceedingly ill-advised if they declined the offer, because it 
is in all respects a liberal one. But there will be a very 


large number of employers who will not offer anything 
like suck good terms, and then their workmen would be 


The scenery, the historical associations, the visits of young ladies 
at Commemoration, the prize founded by Sir Roger Newdigate, 
the passions and the inexperience of youth—all combine to make 
men versify. Thus Pembroke was “a nest of singing-birds ” in Dr. 
Johnson's time, and thus Creech found about thirty brethren in 
Apollo to whom he could dedicate each of his translations of the 
Idyls of Theocritus. Men who do not usually show much acade- 
mical ambition compete for the Newdigate at Oxford and the 
English verse prize at Cambridge; and a terrible time the 
examiners have, with the copy of hundreds—literally hundreds— 
of amateur bards. Some men write, to be sure,in a cynical 
spirit, like the author of a well-known fragment on Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The poet remarks that the monarch was “turned out to 
grass,” 
And murmured, as he scan’d the unwonted food, 
It may be wholesome, but it is not good. 
A composition on Venice may be discarded after the author is 
found to aver that 

Passengers for Venice get out here, 
which is all very well in Baedeker, but unsuited to the dignity of 
song. An Ode on Paris under the Commune thus described the 


condition of the city :— 
There’s many a corpse across the threshold laid, 
That, yesterday, with smiling children played. 


In the same unsuccessful essay a hero of the Commune was 


observed is 
To scowl defiance at the hissing balls— 

a very bold figure. Yet authors afterwards distinguished have 

gained prize poems, as Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Dean 

Stanley, and a singer who does the verses for the Christmas 

cards. 
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Next to the examiners for the Newdigate, the editors of 


magazines suffer most from undergraduate poets. No man'knows 
on what principle magazine editors select their verses. It is 


almost impossible to suppose that the majority of the countless 
effusions they receive are not better than the rubbish they print. 
Probably they prefer to insert the lays of their nieces, and their 
cousins, and their aunts; at all events, they very rarely accept the 
ditties of the undergraduate. The consequence is that the Univer- 
sities maintain little miscellanies of verse of their own, to which 
only the academic songster may contribute. We have two of 
these tiny volumes before us—Mensae Secundae and Waifs and 
Strays (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) Mensae Secundae were 
originally chanted, it seems, in the groves of Balliol ; 
but Waifs and Strays is a little magazine open to all 
the University. There is something remarkable in the appearance 
of these volumes. In old times, ten years ago, Oxford had a small 
yellow periodical, named College Rhymes, which appeared to be 
entirely supported by the subscriptions of contributors to its pages. 
College Rhymes was a commonplace-looking magazine, with an | 
ugly but unpretending yellow cover. Undergraduate taste has 
advanced with the age, and Mensae Secundae, like Mr. Whistler's 
pamphlet about Mr. Ruskin, is bound in coarse brown paper. 
Waifs and Strays has an elegant wrapper of papier vergé, and no 
immortal work ever had rougher edges. It may be worth while to 
examine the verses in both collections, for great poets, before now, 
have written undergraduate rhymes. Mr. Tennyson had not left 
college, it is said, before he had composed U/ysses, and spoken, to 
Mr. Thackeray's surprise, of “ the great Achilles whom we knew.” 


And even in the earliest verses published in Poems, chiefly Lyrical: 
(1830), there may easily be heard the unmistakable accent of an | 
original poet. There is a “chorus,” written long before 1830, in | 
which there are lines about the mountains riven 


By secret fire and midnight storms , 
That wander round their windy cones— 


in which it is impossible not to recognize the peculiar music of | 
Mr. Tennyson. Many of Keats’s best poems, too, were written | 
hefore he was of an age to put on the bachelor’s gown, and there | 
are other encouraging examples. Is there any trace of originality 
in the verse of this generation of undergraduates, and, when they 
are not original, who are the poets that they imitate ? 

We cannot pretend to have discovered any new voice among 
these beginners. Neither Balliol nor the University at large con- | 
tributes anything but echoes. Some of the echoes, however, are | 
pretty enouzh. Jn Mensae Secundae there is a sentimental poem 
on Nausicaa’s emotions after she has seen the last of Odysseus. 
Granting that it is fair to make Nausicaa seem a love-lorn modern 
maiden, which we doubt, these verses, in a metre improved by 
Mr. Swinburne from the translation of Omar Khaiyyam, are suffi- 
ciently pleasing. Here are the latest words of Nausicaa, who 
— for rest in Hades, among the renowned queens of ancient 

ays 


Why should I live where everything goes wrong, 
Where hope is dead and only grief lasts long ! 

I will have rest among the asphodel ; 
For death is stronger, though my love be strong. 


There will I see the women he did see, 
Leda and Tyro and Antiope 
And Ariadne, queens that loved too well 
Of old, and ask them if they loved like me. 
The last white stars grow fainter one by one; 
The folding mists rise up to meet the sun ; 
Birds twitter on our dewy orchard trees ; 
Day comes: alas, my day is nearly done. 


(Ie is on land in Ithaca by this.) 

Come now, I pray thee, and with one soft kiss 
Draw the life out of me and give me ease, 

Queen golden-shafted, maiden Artemis. 


Here is considerable command over a by no means easy metre, 
and the language is picturesque, if not in a very original | 
manner. But the next piece, “Tricolor,” is a laughably successful | 
imitation of an affected style played out long ago. We must 
quote “ Tricolor,” as it is probably the last waif thrown up by | 
the receding tide of a futile mannerism :— 
Blue her kirtle was, I ween 
(doce amie), 
Red and white her face was seen : 
White as lily in a mere 
(flors de lis) 
Floating on the wan water, 
Red as apples in a croft 
(el tans d'esté) | 
Which her maiden plucketh oft ; i 
Blue her eyes as blue steel bright ; 


(les eus vairets) 
They have made my red heart white. 


In a later poem, “Qvinetiam Nox Venit,’ Love, of course with a 
large L, asks riddles which we cannot pretend to answer :— { 


Child, are the lilies whiter than the rose ? 


| 


and so forth. A piece styled “ Tyrus ” is an accurate imitation of 
a certain production of Mr. Swinburue’s. No doubt unconsciously, 
the author of the fllowiag lines has burlesqued Mrs. Browning's 
“ Great God Pan ” :— 


For the grat god Pan had look’d with a frown 
On the reeds that laugh’d as he sat by the mere, 
They laugh’d, “ he is mad to sit low dowa 
In the evening here.” 


obliterated by heavy rains. 


“ Great Pan is dead,” as ye know, and possibly he died of the cold 
he caught when he was so mad as to sit low down in a damp 
spot after sunset. The great god Pan should have been more 
careful. The poem ends by assuring us that, though “ the lake is 
dry” (having probably been drained by the enterprise of modern 
Greece), “ the reeds stand now where the reeds then stood.” This 
looks as if the draining had been scamped, like that of Cowley 
Marsh, where the reeds have, or had lately, a tendency to grow on 
the Balliol cricket-ground. A very sad poem follows, in the metre 
of In Memoriam, almost the only trace, if it be a trace, of the in- 
fluence of Mr. Tennyson. Mr. Rossetti and Mr. Swinburne seem 
to have it all their own way at Balliol. “ Strange smiles,” espe- 
cially in Lionardo’s pictures, are dear to the young men who cry 
O virginal soft mouth of girl or boy ! 


as if Lionardo had not succeeded in making it manifest whether 
he meant to draw a man or a woman. Here we certainly are ver 
remote from the influence of the Laureate, but that of Maudle an 
Postlethwaite is manifest enough. The last thing worth notice in 


| the volume is a very clever sonnet on Botticelli’s picture of Venus: 


rising from the sea. There may be some sweet enthusiasts who 
will scarcely recognize Botticelli in the “ Alexander Filipepius 
of the title of the sonnet. ae) 

Waifs and Strays are scarcely so characteristic of the present 
taste as Mensae Secundae. The poet who makes “ roses rhyme to 
“ garden closes” and “ colder than the snow’s is,” has been reading 
Mr. Swinburne. -We quote “ Love Unreturned,” both because of 
its cleverness and of its debts to Mr. Rossetti :-— 

My soul, where is the fruit of thy long pain 
‘To render to the husbandmen above? 
Thou hast been watered by my tears of love 
For that pure spirit whose serene disdain _ 
Pierced like a ploughshare thro’ thee, leaving plain 
Forgotten depths wind-sown, whereout I strove - 
Unceasingly to gather what might prove, 
In time of harvest, tares instead of grain. 
“ Alas,” my soul said, “ had but Love passed by 
And east into the furrows, as he went 
Sowing beside all waters, in the spring ; 
Methinks I had borne frait abundantly 
For God to garner, as He sits intent 
Above the angels at their winnowing.” " 
The last line contains an image that might naturally occur to an 
early Italian painter, but not to a modern undergraduate. The 
“Sea Maiden” is a very near relation of Mr, Arnold’s “ Forsaken 
Merman ” :— 
Where her deathless days are led, 
Sitting she combs her golden head, 
Under the noisy querulous 
Waste waters of the wan sea’s house. 
Often she goes at dead midnight 
Far up the shimmering starlight, 
and so forth. In “Last May-day” there is a queer chrys- 
elephantine blossom, 


O gold and ivory flower of perfect face! 
Also here are alliterations about meadows 
Made multitudinous with marsh-marigold ; 


which is a funny line in all conscience. Though there are good 
Hines even in this poem, and though Waifs and Strays contains a 
pretty musical madrigal “ Amoret,” we fear the critic must cry, 
with one of the poets of the collection, “‘ Unreal! unreal!” The 
translator of an epigram of Theocritus has been very successful, 
save for one unlucky line; but the verses of most of his com- 
pauions are indeed unreal. They are echoes of voices which we 
scarcely thought had still the strength to produce anecho. The 
future of English poetry would be blank if imitations like these 
were all that the youngest versifiers have to offer. Here there is 
scarcely any emotion displayed but that of a voluptuous melan- 
choly; here there are scarcely any traces of thought, and the 
writers are content to reply faintly to the faint and mournful 
music of older men. An excuse for imitation is given in the 
motto from the “ Poetics” pretixed to Mensae Secundae :—rd yap 
ovpdurov trois dvOpamas €x maidov éstiv. But, as 
youth is almost always imitative, we wish the Oxford poets would 
now and ihen choose manlier models and express moods more 
buoyant and joyous. 


THE ASCENT OF CHIMBORAZO. 


AX account by Mr. Whymper of his first exploration im the 
Andes, anc of the ascent of Chimborazo, gives unusual 
interest to the number of the Alpine Journal which has just ap- 
peared. The account is, it is true, of the briefest, consisting 
merely of the rough notes made by him while travelling and 
climbing; but some idea may be gained from it of the diffiealties 
which had to be encountered, and probably not a few readers who 
have been wearied by the terrible prolixity of most Alpine stories 
will be little inclined to complain of a narrative which is marked 
by the opposite fault. It appears from bis curt statement that 
Mr. Whymper left Mngland in the beginning of November last 
year, and guined his tirst experience of the pleasures of travel in 
semi-civilized countries by being detained nine days at Colon 
in consequence of the Panawa Railway having been partially 
From Colon he went to Panama 
and Guayaquil, aud thence up the river Guayas to a place bear- 
ing the name of Bodegas, so pleasantly suggestive of sound 
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sherry. Not far from the village thus agreeably designated 
the ascent of the outer chain of the Andes begins, and during 
two days the traveller.advanced up the slopes of this range, 
which he crossed at the height of 10,365 feet. A consider- 
able descent and a short ascent took him to Guaranda, which 
stands at an elevation of 8,870 feet. At this place his operations 
against Chimborazo began, and his first proceeding will certainly 
seem strange to those who are pon to read of ascents and 
descents made in sixteen or seventeen hours, To use his own 
words, he “hired a house and decided to make this a base for 
attack on Chimborazo.” It gives one-a vivid idea alike of the diffi- 
culties of thé undertaking, and of the resolute spirit in which Mr. 
Whymper set to work, to find that he took a mansion as _prelimi- 
nary to attempting the ascent of a great peak. Subsequently 
he learnt to m.. short work of the high summits of the 
Andes; but at tirst he seems to, have shown the greatest 
deliberation, and to have advanced on his mountain as an 
engineer might explore a country. Small, indeed, was the chance 
of Chimborazo when such a master in the art of mountaineer- 
ing as Mr, Whymper set to work in this fashion. On the day after 
he had acquired the residence which has been mentioned, Mr. 
Whymperascended to the highest part of the “ Arenal,” a sandy plain 
lying south of Chimborazo, and, after attaining an elevation of 14,000 
, returned to Guaranda. Strange to say, during the return he 
suffered greatly from the rarity of the air, and it seems, could 
hardly walk, Having thus inspected part of the route himself, he 
next sent the two Piedmontese guides he had broyght with him 
to look at it; and, after being away two days, they came back 
much fatigued, and said that they had selected a camping place at 
a height of over Sixteen thousand feet, but that getting there 
would be very hard work. There had certainly now been inspec- 
tion enough, and all was ready for a start; but a delay was caused 
ew many Day, which seems to be as great an affliction in 
uador as it is in England. On December 26th, however, Mr. 
Whymper got off, and, preliminary trials being over, began the 
ascent of the mountain. 

His party was a large one. He had brought with him, as has 
just been said, two Piedmontese guides. These were Louis Carrel and 
the well-known J. A. Carrel, a very admirable mountaineer. He 
was also accompanied by a Mr. Perring, who acted as interpreter, 
and by three arrieros or couriers, and two Indians, and the baggage 
was carried by no less than fourteen mules. Most unpleasant for 
a time were the incidents of travel. On the first day the 
party encamped on the highest part of the Arenal, and in the 
morning it was found that the two Indians and five mules had 
disappeared during the night. When the second camp—ée.-the 
one selected by the Carrels—was reached, both those guides and 
Mr. Whymper suffered from extreme exhaustion, and for a whole 
day they were scarcely able to move. After this the Piédmontese 
got a little better and were sent off to explore, but they foolishly 
made a push for the summit, which was as unsuccessful as it de- 
served to be, and came back utterly exhausted, and with eyes 
so badly inflamed that another idle day had to be passed. Their 
failure to get near the summit apparently convinced Mr. Whymper 
that his camp was not high enough, and as soon as the Carrels had 
recovered, another was selected at a height of 17,400 feet. No 
less than three days were occupied in getting this ready, but the 
time cannot have seemed long, as there was pleasing relief to the 
monotony of labour. Mr. Whymper learnt that some of the 
boxes leit at the resting-place on the Arenal had been broken 
open and rifled; and alter the excitement caused by this news had 
subsided, three Indians, who were sent up from Guaranda to re- 
place those who had deserted, duly deserted in their turn when 
carrying wood for firing. Wood must have been much wanted by 
the travellers, as on New Year's Day a bitter wind caused them 
great inconvenience. On the succeeding day the third camp was 
at last ready, and there Mr. Whymper and his guides passed the 
night, prepared to grapple with the final difficulties of the 
mountain, On January 3 they started, but were driven back by 
a bitter wind. Nothing daunted, next day they went forth again, 
this time to victory, and, with better weather, they made at first, 
not indeed rapid, but fair progress, ascending 2,600 feet in a little 
more than five hours. How they accomplished the remainder of 
the ascent had better be told in Mr. Whymper’s own words. He 
says :— 

At 11 A.M. we were nearly 20,000 feet high, and up to that time had 
experienced fine weather, with a good de:| of sunshine. The sky now 
became clouded all over, the wind rose, and we entered upon a large tract 
of exceedingly soft snow, which could not be traversed in the ordinary way, 
and it was tound necessary to flog every yard of it down and then to 
crawl over it on all fours. ‘Che ascent of the last 1,000 feet occupied more 
than five hours, and it was 5 P.M. before we reached the summit of the 
higher of the two dumes of Chimborazo (21,424 feet), On the immediate 
summit the saow was not so extremely soft, and it was possible to stand up 

it. ‘I'he wind, however, was furious, and the temperature fell to 21° 
Fahr. We remained only long enough to read the barometers, and left at 
5.20 P.M.; by _ exertions succeeding in crossing the most diflicult 
rocks, which had to be passed over just as the last gleam of daylight dis- 
appeared ; but we were then benighted, and took more than two hours in 
descending the last 1,000 feet—arriving at the camp about g P.M. 

The ascent had occupied altogether nine days, Mr. Whymper 
having left Guaranda on December 26 and arrived at the summit 
on January 4. He was not, however, in the very least tired of 
his mountain, aud, considering apparently his exposed camp at a 
height of 17,400 feet to be just the place for literary composition, he 
occupied himself during January 5 in writing letters and notes. 


Next day very bad weather gave him a mild hint to retreat, and 
he descended to the second camp; but he had not done with 
Chimborazo by any means. On January 7 he went up to the 
highest resting-place with the Carrels, and quietly proposed to 
them to “explore for another ascent.” They declined, and, it 
must be said, had good cause for so doing. Louis Carrel’s feet 
were badly frostbitten, and, “in the course of discussion,” says 
Mr. Whymper gravely, “it came out that this was one reason 
for declining to make another ascent.” How many other reasons 
Carrel may have given does not appear; but it certainly seems 
to us that their enumeration must have been rather superfluous, 
and that the worthy guide resembled that famous governor who, 
after stating that there was no powder, desired to set forth the 
other causes which prevented him from firing a salute. Satisfied 
no doubt to the full extent of all logical requirements, Mr. 
Whymper descended to the second camp, where he spent three 
days. On the second Mr. Perring, who had apparently been 
sent for the mules, arrived in charge of them, and, after 
loading them with the baggage, he and the Carrels descended 
with them to a place bearing the charming name of Chuquipoquio. 
Mr. Whymper remained alone to make observations, and owe tae 
passed before he at last tore himself away from Chimborazo and 
went down to the village just mentioned. He found Louis Carrel 
sullering greatly, and it was necessary to remove him to a town 
named Ambato, where some kind of medical aid could be ob- 
tained, “ More than three weeks elapsed, says Mr. Whymper, 
“‘ before he was able to walk, and more than five weeks before he 
made another ascent. We thus lost an entire month in the finest 
part of our season.” With this statement his narrative closes 
for the present. 


The ascent which Mr. Whymper has recorded is certainly in 
some respects more remarkable than any mountain climb which 
has yet been described, and in his brief story facts of peculiar 
interest ure m@ntioned. What will probably first strike the 
reader is the extraordinary time occupied in making the ex- 
pedition, As has been shown, it was not until the ninth day 
after quitting Guaranda that Mr. Whymper stood on the summit 
of Chimborazo. With most travellers such slow work might be 
attributed to indolence and dawdling, but in Mr. Whymper’s 
case the supposition is not permissible. His indefatigable energy 
is well known, and, indeed, his soberly written notes give 
ample evidence of it. It may perhaps be thought that he 
had too many followers on the mountain-side, and that he 
had an unnecessary amount of stores; but the fact of his having 
been thus encumbered does not alone account for the slowness of 
the ascent. Probably this was in great part due to the rarity of 
the air, which enervated the whole party from the beginning, and . 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the elfect of the rarit 
of the air was increased by peculiar atmospheric conditions, It 
will have been observed that when he first explored the route 
between Guaranda and the Arenal Mr. Whymper suffered greatly. 
To use his own words, he was, whilst going back, “ severely 
affected by diminished barometric pressure, and had to be sup- 
ported for a large part of the way.” Now the greatest height 
attained on this occasion was 14,000 feet, and for so practised a 
mountaineer this was nothing. The Breithprn is only some three 
hundred feet short of this elevation, and the ascent of the Breit- 
horn is, we believe, looked upon by members of the Alpine Club 
agan agreeable promenade. Scores of times must Mr. Whymper 
have been at a height of 14,000 feet in the Alps, and yet, when 
he attained it in the Andes, it utterly prostrated him, What hap- 
pened afterwards was equally remarkable. Myr. Whymper and 
his guides rode up the whole way to the second camp, and 
yet, when they got there, they were completely exhausted, 
and next day they lay “panting in the tent.” They were, 
it is true, at a considerable elevation, being about 800 feet 
higher than the summit of Mont Blanc; but when the ease with 
which practised men walk up Mont Blanc is remembered, it is 
difficult to understand why Mr. Whymper, a man thoroughly 
accustomed to mountains, and the two Carrels, men belonging 
to an Alpine district, should after their ride on Chimborazo have 
been so prostrated. May there not be reasons for supposing that 
the rarity of the air is at times specially trying, owing to causes 
not at present known? Of course the density at the same heights 
must always be the same, but other conditions may vary, and, in 
some manner not yet understood, affect respiration. Cases which 
support this view are not wanting ; but we will content ourselves 
with citing one. Some years ago, in a balloon ascent from Paris, 
death was caused by the rarity of the air, although the elevation 
attained was far below that which had previously been reached. 
In Mr. Whymper’s case, the exhaustion produced by the thin 
air, first felt at a moderate altitude, was probably, as has been 
suggested, the main cause of the long time occupied in making the 
ascent, His narrative shows, however, as.has been shown before, 
that a rarefied atmosphere produces little effect on certain peculiar 
constitutions, and his letter to the Times, written some time after 
the date of the notes now published, showed how soon men can 
get accustomed to it. Perring the interpreter, who ascended to 
the third camp on Chimborazo, seems to have been little affected, 
and in no very long space of time Mr, Whymper and his guides 
became so acclimatized as to be quite comfortable at a height of 
20,000 ft. or thereabouts. How he attained that delightful result, 
and how he climbed the many peaks which, after his very deliberate 
work on Chimborazo, he “ polished off” with such astonishing 
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rapidity, has yet to be told. His notes leave him with a disabled 

de at Ampato. The remainder of them, describing the wonder- 
Tr cecies of ascents which he made in the Andes, will be looked 
for with no common iuterest. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


| Sip the above title, Mr. W. St. John Brodrick, M.P., has 
contributed to the Fortnightly Review for December an article 
which deserves the attention of all thoughtful and moderate 
politicians. The intemperate folly with which a large number of 
rsons of very different degrees of importance, from Mr, Forster to 
Mtr Boyd Kinnear, have spoken of the House of Lords in the last 
few months, and the attempts which have been made to saddle 
upon that House the responsibility of those Irish troubles which 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill would, if , certainly 
have intensified, will have done some good if it leads men 
of sense to consider the relations in which the two Houses stand, 
not so much to each other as to the nation and to the business 
of the nation. It is notorious enough that at the present time 
the public business has pretty well got the better of the persons 
and institutions who are charged with it. The characteristics of 
those institutions are sufficiently different. For the moment, we 
need not insist on the distinction which Lord Salisbury has re- 
cently drawn between the House of Commons as the representative 
of the passing, and the House of Lords as the representative of the 
rmanent, sense of the nation. This, whether well founded or 
ill founded (and much history, at least, is in its favour), only goes to 
the respective value of their decisions on points of actual politics. 
It is needless to say that the vast majority of the matters brought 
before both Houses of Parliament are not—certainly they ought not 
to be—matters of politics, at least of party politics, at all. They 
may be, and too frequently are, made suc. a the competition of 
different parties for the favour of the public; but, intrinsically, 
they are pure matters of business. Such as they are, they are su 
mitted to two assemblies, one of which is essentially political, the 
other essentially businesslike. But, as a matter of fact, the mass 
of the duty is assigned to the political assembly, and the smallest 
art of it, with the smallest iam of time to do it in, to the 
usinesslike. 

It may scandalize some people that we should have adopted 
such a distinction as this; but it would be difficult to find exe 4 
ape x of sense who in private would gainsay it. Mr. Brodric 

as given some figures to prove that the majority of the members 
of the House of Lords are not even the dumb dogs which Radical 
opinion assumes them to be. But it is hardly necessary to enter 
into this part of the question. It is plain on the face of it that 
the House of Commons is the very worst place in the world for 
the preliminary shaping and fashioning of complicated measures 
involving much business detail. Mr. Brodrick’s sketch of the 
ordinary fate of such a measure is not in the least exaggerated, 
It is songs in, and, being fought asa party question, is carried on 
the second reading by a party majority. Very likely the discussion 
of many of its vital points is postponed for Committee, and, as a 
matter of certainty, a mass of heterogeneous amendments, in- 
volving all sorts of particular interests, is introduced. Fresh tights 
take place, really on the principle of the Bill which is supposed to 
be settled. Amendments, practical and appropriate enough, get 
no real hearing; and very likely their movers, disgusted at this, 
revenge themselves by mere obstruction. If such a Bill were 
introduced in the first place in the House of Lords, experience 
shows that at least its technical defects would be removed, and 
the points vital or not vital to the measure distinguished with 
despatch and sureness. For, as has been said already, the Lords 
are nothing if not businesslike. Most of them have had a good 
deal of business experience in one way or another; they are 
not hampered by duties to constituents, or by deference to an 
imaginary public opinion; and the placid atmosphere of their 
House inclines them not to perpetual delight in battle. “I voted 
quite wrong; but I was afraid of my constituents, and I hoped 
my vote would make no difference,” is only too exact and his- 
torical an account of the conduct of many a member of the 
Lower House. It is in the nature of things impossible as a 
description of the conduct of a member of the Upper. It is of 
course true that factious or frivolous members in the Lower 
House might still persist in proposing irrelevant amendments 
even to schemes which had already been most thoroughly licked into 
shape. But there isa great difference between sucht conduct and 
the adroit—sometimes perhaps the almost unintentional—seizing 
on weak points in the original scheme, which weak points the 
fighting of the second reading as a party battle in a party as- 
semblage is sure to leave. Mr. Brodrick very pertinently selects 
as an instance of what he means, the unlucky Army Discipline 
Bill, which was one of the scandals of the last Parliament. It is 
true (which he does not mention) that in the temper in which Oppo- 
sition critics then were, the Bill of Rights, and the original Mutiny 
Act, and Ly a Charta, for aught we know, would almost cer- 
tainly have been trotted out at the suggestion of submitting such 
® measure in the first place to the House of Lords. But itis 
equally certain that, had it been so submitted, it would have come 
down to the Commons in such a shape that an immense amount of 
time would have been spared, and, what is more, that the reputation 
of the Government for leadership, and of the Opposition leader 
for consistency, would have escaped considerable damage. 


In the course of his argument Mr. Brodrick makes some state< 
ments which may well scem dubious. Thus he grants that “there 
has been a steady progress of late years in the diffusion of poli- 
tical knowledge.” We doubt it very much. There has been & 
steady progress no doubt in the diffusion of talk about things poli- 
tical; but political knowledge, in any real and valuable sense of 
the word, seems to have been steadily disappearing. par- 
ticular, the objections constantly made to this plan of throwing 
more work on the House of Lords (for, of course, the proposal is a 
sufficiently old one) show a really marvellous absence of this same 

olitical knowledge. We are told that the most important 
inisters sit in the House of Commons; that the House of 
Commons is the voice of the nation; that the pursestrings are in 
the hands of the House of Commons ; and many other things having 
as much (and as little) to do with the question as these. That 
uestion is whether, having a vast superfluity of business to be 
one, and an excellent engine not at present half-worked to do 
the business, we choose to recognize the two facts or do not choose. 
Of course the real objection to the plan is a hidden one. The pro- 
fessed enemies of the principle of a Second Chamber, or of an 
hereditary Second Chamber, do not like to give the House of 
Lords an opportunity of proving its real value. Lt might be thought 
that against this not very creditable consideration they might set 
another which is obvious enough. The popular Chamber, being at 
present set to manage work too hard for it, incurs constant and, im 
@ Way, unmerited disgrace for the manner in which it does or does 
not do this work. It may be put to a reasonable Radical (if there 
is such a being) whether ‘he does not think it likely that a 
repetition of the scenes of the present and the last Parliament may 
before long seriously injure the reputation of the House of 
Commons. One House struggling in vain to be allowed to be 
doing some business; another House putting its head down and 
forcing measures through by mere brute strength, irrespectively 
of argument, are not pana of the excellence of representative . 
government convincing to the typical modern person who believes 
in the general openness of all questions. If such government enjoys 
a just prestige, it is simply because it has hitherto worked well ; and 
if it works badly, its prestige may be lost. Divine right in 
the House of Commons is as awkward a thing to trust to 
as some other kinds of divine right. 

No doubt considerable practical difficulties have hitherto been 
experienced in carrying out Mr. Brodrick’s plan, and those diffi- 
culties have not been lessened by the nonsense talked about 
the action of the Lords in reference to the Disturbance 
Bill. A Government which does not want to conciliate the House 
of Lords, which indeed would rather not conciliate the House of 
Lords, which cares nothing for any but definitely party measures, 
and which feels confident in its strength to hustle through the 
Lower House those of such measures which it cares most about, and 
hopes to force the Upper House into passing them without dis- 
cussion, is not likely to adopt such a plan if it can help it. On 
the other hand, cool-headed persons see that there would be con- 
siderable danger in the principle which Lord Redesdale rather 
rashly announced the other day—ihat of flinging measures neck 
and crop out of the House of Lab on the plea that there is no 
time to consider them. The plea was just, but not wise. Nor, in 
all probability, was Lord Beaconsfield well advised in his opposi- 
tion—to which Mr. Brodrick refers—to the suggestion that the 
Lords should begin their work earlier in the day. The reason of 
that opposition very probably was a fear lest the Upper House, 
finding its time on its hands, should begin to indulge in the 
ventosa et enormis loquacitas which has long characterized the 
Lower. There are peers enough in the Government, if they chose 
to stand up for their order, to secure that at least a larger propor- 
tion of measures than at present should be initiated in the Lords. 
Next Session seems to be an unusually suitable opportunity for 
making a beginning. For it may be safely assumed that the 
promised, or almost promised, Land Bill will occupy the time 
of the House for the greater part of the period before 
Easter; and, unless Mr. Gladstone means habitually to sit 
into September, or to abandon all but blazing legislation alto- 
gether, he can hardly avoid, little as he may like it, giving the 
Lords something more like their fair share of early work. It 
is needless to say that, if this be done, a considerable responsibility 
will rest on the Upper House, and that the Peers will be, or ought to 
be, on their mettle to show that their business capacities have not 
been overrated by Mr. Brodrick and others of their eulogists. 
Their present champion protests against the supposition that he 
considers the House “an assembly of the most highly developed 
legislative capacity.” It would certainly be a bold man who should 
advance any such claim either for Lords or Commons, All that is 
necessary is to show that the House of Lords probably contains as 
many men of average business capacity as any House of Commons— 
certainly contains as many, if not more, of average business expe- 
rience—and from the nature of its composition is exempt from many 
of the difficulties and disqualifications of the sister institution, 
Now this, except by mere spouting demagogues or i 
smarting from a recent defeat, is undeniable. ‘To say that there is 
not plenty of work suitable, in the first place, for submission to 
such an assembly, argues either a deplorable ignorance of the actual 
state of the national business, or a want of confidence equally, 
though in another sense, deplorable, in the powers of managing and 
arranging that business possessed by the nation’s Government. 
Mr. Gladstone himself must eee that, paradox as it seems at first 
sight, the best way to prevent the Lords from grumbling at having 
too much work thrown on them at the end of the Session is to pro- 
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vide them with plenty at the beginning. We have had as yet no 
intimation that the three thoughts have been thought, and the 
‘sternest of Radicals, if he be only honest, will admit that what 
‘you do not abolish you may jast as well utilize. 


5OSEPHISMUS. 


Ov readers may perhaps be rather puzzled by the heading of 
: this article, nor are we to vouch for its Ciceronian 
correctness. But Josephism, like the cognate and still more 
‘cumbrous terms Febronianism and Hermesianism, which are in- 
deed close]~ connected with it, has, we believe, found a place in 
‘secent Latin text-books of theology or canon law, as the descri 

‘tion of a modern variety of heresy or something very like it. 
And there can be no doubt that Joseph II., whose centenary has 
just ‘been celebrated at Vienna, has managed, justly or unjustly, to 
secure the permanent detestation of the great majority of the 
‘Roman Uatholic world. The centenary, we may observe in passing, 
is dated ; not from his formal accession to the Imperial throne, which 
oceurred in 1765, but from the death of his mother Maria Theresa, 
the darling of the clergy, in 1780, for up to that time, under her 
impericus control, he “reigned but did not govern.” The dura- 
tion of his actual rule therefore was comprised in the ten years 
from 1780 to 1790—a short period for the vast designs he 
desired to accomplish. Mr. Bryce has not inaptly described him 
in his Holy Ztoman Empire as “a sort of philosopher king, than 
whom few have more narrowly missed greatness ;” nor can the sub- 
stantial accuracy be disputed of what has -been called his aptest 
epitaph, ‘ Here lies the man who, with the best intentions, never 
carried a single project into execution.” ‘With his general career, 
however, which was at best « splendid failure, we are not now 
concerned. lis ecclesiastical policy, which proved also a failure, 
though hardly perhaps a splendid one, was one of the most marked 
‘and characteristic features of his brief but energetic government, 
and will afford abundant materials for our exclusive consideration 
in this place. It is “a far cry” from the Emperor Joseph to the 
Ferry Bill, but perhaps it may not be inopportune to ob- 
serve that there is a certain’ analogy between the religious 
controversies in Austria which vexed the soul of Pius VI. a 
century azo and those which are agitating the French Church 
at this moment. In both cases alike the alleged assault on 
the liberties of the Church falls under the comprehensive de- 
signation of Erastianism, though much else also was involved 
in the abortive scheme of ecclesiastical reform projected by 
the Emperor Joseph. When he visited Rome—though he was 
not crowned there—he was greeted with cries which- had 
not for three centuries been heard in the streets of the Papal 
metropolis, “ Evviva il nostro Imperatore! Siete a casa vostra; 
siete il padrone.” And it was significant that when the Pope 
undertook a journey to Vienna, in the vain hope of arresting the 
course of the Imperial reformer, the Minister Kaunitz, to whom his 
Holiness offered his hand to kiss, took it and shook it instead. 
Liberal as were his aims in one sense, and deeply coloured as was 
his mind with the teaching of the French Encyclopiedists, it was 
still the ruling idea of Joseph, as Ranke points out, to unite all 
the powers of the monarchy, without check or limitation, in his 
own person, and therefore, inter alia, to suffer no religious 
authority over his subjects not subordinate to his own. Ranke 
thinks it doubtful whether he was more surrounded by in- 
fidels or by Jansenists, but adds that here, as in the attack 
on the Jesuits a few years earlier, they combined their forces 
for the common end of waging a destructive warfare against 
all institutions calculated to uphold the external unity or the 
Chureb, That was indeed the natural tendency of Joseph's eccle- 
siastical policy taken as a whole, but it may be doubted whether 
he was himself a conscious disbeliever inthe doctrines of his 
Church or intended to precipitate a schism, though a not unreason- 
able apprehension of this result may have prompted the journey 
bon VL., the peregrinus apostolicus of St. hy’s prophecy, to 

ienna. 

Joseph IL., like other and greater potentates who have left their 
mark on the world’s history, was yet after all the creature of his 
a His religious theories were the product of the movement of 
thought in the eighteenth century, which under the diverse aspects 
of scepticism and Jansenism had exercised so considerable an in- 
fluence in France and ultimately culminated in the French Revo- 
lution, itself the starting-point of the later “Catholic reaction,” 
which was the breakwater of the advancing tide. These theories had 
already penetrated to Germany, and had found significant expres- 
sion in the writings of John von Hontheim, Suffragan Bishop of 
Tréves, better known under his assumed name of Febronius, who 
in 1763 published a work against the lofty pretensions of Papal 
supremacy, which he treated as a creation of the Church rather 
than a divine prerogative. He also directly advocated the inde- 

‘dent reform of national Churches, and the restriction of their 
ntercourse with Rome. His book was of course condemned, 
but it produced a wide and vm em on the public opinion 
even of Catholic Germany. “Imbued,” says an English Ultra- 


montavist writer, after denouncing the principles of Febronius, 
“with the maxims of this insidious Jansenism, as well as with 
many of the false principles of Tluminism; vain, frivolous, 
and egotistical, br not devoid of benevolent feelings, the 


| philen 
his subjects.” 


of the Emperor Joseph was the curse 
4 carried out the details of Febronius 


in making the royal placet a necessary condition of the reception 
of all Papal bulls, whether doctrinal or disciplinary, and trans- 
ferring the right of dispensation in matrimonial causes from 
the Holy See to his own bishops.’ Of more than 2,000 monas- 
teries he suppressed all but 700, including all the contemplative 
orders, male or female,-and only allowing those societies of nuns 
to survive which could show themselves to be employed in 
works of active usefulness, while those which survived were cut 
off from all intercourse with their superiors at Rome; the very 
convent where he took solemn leave of the Pope was immediately 
afterwards suppressed. That, here at least, he was in fact “an uncon- 
scious instrument in the hands of a high retributive Justice for the 
chastisement of declining piety and zeal,” is allowed by one of the 
most uncompromising of his assailants. He withdrew the training 
of clerical students from episcopal control, and abolished all reli- 
gious confraternities and pilgrimages, and the bishops with diffi- 
culty dissuaded him from abolishing clerical celibacy. He even con- 
descended to regulate the minutest details of liturgical worship— 
— e.g. howmany candles should be lighted at mass—whence 

erick the Great used to call him “ my brother the Sacristan.” 
The influence of his Church policy was widely felt, both at the time 
and afterwards, as well in Germany as beyond its borders. The great 
ecclesiastical Electors, who had hitherto been closely united with 
Rome, m to revolt from her authority, and in a declaration 
signed at Ems in 1786 by the Electors of Cologne, Tréves, and 
Mayence and the Archbishop of Salzburg, the rights of the 
episcopate as against the Papacy were roundly asserted, in the 
matter of dispensations, appeals and the like, and the Pope was 
bidden to content himself for the future with the rights assigned 
to him in the early Church. A Roman prelate bittérly stigma- 
tized this document as “written with a pen dipped in the gall of 
Paolo Sarpi.” This declaration was no doubt afterwards formally 
retracted, but its principles continued to leaven the minds of the: 
German bishops and clergy, and have now again borne fruit in 
the Old Catholic movement of our ownday. Earlier in the present 
century there was an active and powerful party in the German 
Catholic Church who agitated for the abolition of enforced celibacy, 
a vernacular liturgy and other kindred measures, while Hermes, a 
professor in the Catholic Faculty at Bonn, propounded a philosophy 
which was condemned at Rome as subversive of all faith in divine 
revelation. 

The influence of the Emperor Joseph's ecclesiastical reforms 
made itself more immediately felt at the time in Italy. At Naples 
the last traces of feudal subjection to Rome were abolished. In 
Tuscany the Grand Duke Leopold undertook the reform of the. 
local Church without any reference to Rome, by summoning the 
famous Synod of Pistoia, whose decrees have been commonly de=- 
scribed by opposite schools admirable programme of ecclesi- 
astical reform or as supplying “an excellent summary of the belief 
and practice ofa bad Catholic.” There is probably a good deal of 
truth in both views. That those who took a leading part in the 
Synod of Pistoia were sincerely desirous of reforming practical 
abuses in the Church no impartial student of history can doubt, but 
there was in the proceedings a deep taint of what can only be 
called worldliness and Erastianism, which alienated religious 
sympathies. And hence, when the Court of Rome interfered to. 
quash the whole concern, there was no effective moral resistance to. 
its claims. And a very similar judgment must be pronounced on 
the Josephist scheme of ecclesiastical policy altogether. Even 
assuming his good intentions throughout, which would perhai 
be rather a large assumption from a religious point of view, his 
reforms were in many cases vexatious, or Indiscreet, or frivolous, or 
premature. Cardinal Newman has somewhere remarked that a 
people’s religion is always a corrupt religion, and it requires very 
delicate handling to reform parasitical corruptions without rootii 
up the religion which they have at once enfeebled and enshrin 
in popular belief. And, whatever may have been the personal 
aims and convictions of the Emperor, there was undoubtedly a 
large admixture of religious scepticism or indifference in the agents. 
and admirers of his policy. There is a story told of one of the 
Archbishop Electors of Mayence towards the close of the last 
century which may serve to illustrate the tone of feeling pre- 
valent among the higher ecclesiastics in Germany. He was 
driving one day in his carriage through the streets of his epi 
copal city, when he passed a poor man who through some oiitien 
accident was at the point of death. He was shocked at the idea 
of the man dying without the sacraments, and sent one of his ser- 
vants to look for a priest ; that he was himself qualified to render 

iritual assistance seemed never for a moment to occur to him, 

eanwhile arestless desire for change and distrust of existing 
institutions and principles had seized clergy and laity alike. As 
Ranke puts it, oe inferior clergy were opposed to their bishops, 
the bishops were at strife with the archbishops, and they in their 
turn were at variance with the Pope. The most prominent point 
however in the reforming programme of the Emperor Joseph, and 
that on which he was himself most intent, was the complete sub- 
jection of the spiritual to the civil power. That such a design 
was in fact incompatible with the first principle of the Roman 
Catholic Church could hardly have escaped a less acute intellect 
than his. But later experience has proved that, in proportion 
as religious earnestness is awakened, all communions, Oatholic 
or Protestant—as in the notable instance of the Free Kirk of 
Scotland—will refuse to surrender their independence to an 


external power. In these days however the problem, if it is in 
one sense more complicated, may prove less difficult of adjustment, 
The only question in the mind of the Emperor Joseph was as to 
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the relations of the Established Church to the Government; 
Church and State alike would have been unable to conceive of the 
modern alternative of disestablishment, which wouldat once suggest 
itself to a reformer of the type of Joseph II. now. That this is a 
complete solution of the difliculty we are very far from meaning to 
imply. After a century's experience of ‘“ Free Churches” in 
America, the scheme has yet to be produced—not on paper simply 
but m practice—which shall put an end to the chronic conflict 
between the rival pretensions of civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. 
So much. however is pretty certain, that no statesman in the present 
day would be likely to attempt a revival of the drastic but abortive 
methods of Church policy which have immortalized for good or 
for evil the memory of the royal “ Sacristan.” 


THE CATS OF COUNTY LOUTH. 


C. has always seemed to us unjust that Kilkenny should have 
its traditional monopoly as the habitat of a certain variety of 
eat. The headquarters of the Butlers has had its praises cele- 
brated sweetly in song, but there is not the least reason for 
believing that in pluck and bottom its cats are superior, when the 
fancy for “‘ mutual suicide,” as a great debater once called it in 
the House of Commons, takes them, to the cats of other places in 
Ireland. The recent libel case in which Mr. Sullivan, M.P., and 
Mr. Callan, M.P., were prosecutor and defendant, illustrates the fact 
quite sufficiently. Neither of these gentlemen, so far as we know, 
has the least connexion with Kilkenny; yet the result of their 
battle, morally, if not legally, must be allowed to be of a very 
Kilkennyish type. The brutal Saxon, in his cold-blooded 
sneering manner, has frequently remarked on the amiability of 
Irish members of Parliament in giving full information before- 
hand of the sort of thing that would go on in a Parliament 
House on College Green. This latest exhibition cannot be said to 
fall short of any former one. It was a pretty quarrel—a very 
pretty quarrel indeed. Why it should have been fought out in 
the Central Criminal Court of the capital whence the Saxon 
‘tyrannizes over Ireland by telegraph, instead of on the banks of the 
Liffey, nobody knows ; but so it pleased the prosecutor, and so it 
was. It cannot be said that the defendant was equally pleased, 
or that he seemed to be so. Mr. Callan was for a long time rather 
‘coy in presenting himself on the ground; but at last, on Monday, 
things were arranged nicely and comfortably, and the legal 
equivalents for coffee and pistols were duly provided. Theoretically 
Mr. Callan must be allowed to have got the worst of it, inasmuch 
as the jury found him guilty; but the Judge put off the question 
of sentencing him in the hope that some arrangement might still 
be made. ‘The interest for Englishmen, however, who have 
thus been obliged to make a ring for the decision of an Irish 
row, lies not in the result, but in the row itself. This; it has 
already been said, was a very pretty row indeed, calculated to 
exalt the character of Irish members of Parliament all over the 
civilized world, and to enable the lowly shamrock to hold up its 
head more than ever in the face of the insolent rose. 

It.is needless to say that the combatants of Monday had at no 
very distant period been the dearest and most intimate of friends. 
Most combatants—and most Irish combatants more particularly— 
have usually passed through this stage. There was a time when Mr. 
allan cashed bills for Mr. Sullivan, and when Mr. Sullivan, with a 
beautiful mixture of theattectionately homely and theelaborately elo- 
quent, described Mr.Callan as the“ sublimated quintessence ofa brick.” 
If there was one thing, moreover, of which Mr. Sullivan was 
thoroughly convinced in reference to Mr. Callan as an electioneer- 
ing person, it was of the manliness and straightforwardness of his 
conduct. But tout passe, tout casse. There came a time when Mr. 
Sullivan no longer regarded Mr. Callan as a polished corner-stone 
(at least, corner brick) in the temple of the Kingdom of Quint- 
essence, and when he entertained the most serious doubts of 

is manliness and straightforwardness. For some considerable 
period, says his counsel, who ought to know, he simply and 
quietly withdrew his friendship from the man who had so 
sadly (but unexplainedly) disappointed him. The election of 
last spring, however, put an end, possibly to the simplicity, 
and certainly to the quietness, of Min Sullivan’s relations to 
his old friend. Mr. Callan happens to .be an exceedingly popular 
man in his own district, so popular that Election Judges, if 
we remember rightly, are of opinion that treating in his interest 
is scarcely a corrupt. practice because the persons treated are 
pretty sure to vote for him without it. In the borough of Dun- 
dalk Mr. Callan was defeated by an English intruder. The county 
election coming off later, he, following a course of conduct not un- 
known either in England or Ireland, thought he would stand there. 
This upset Mr. Sullivan’s plans, and his rage boiled over when, 
though he himself was elected, Mr. Callan was above him on the 
poll, and his own chosen colleague, Mr. Kirk, was at the bottom 
thereof. He accused the sublimated quintessence of a brick, the 
manly and straightforward friend of 1874, of black-hearted 
treachery ; he declared before high heaven that nothing should 
induce him to sit with Mr. Callan, and he rated the 
electors of Louth in the finest Hibernian style for their 
conduct. Mr. Waddy says that Mr. Callan opposed Mr. Sullivan 
and his colleague “ by means which he would not detail.” The 


phrase is suggestive of terriblethings, but the means, if we rightly 
remember the Blue-book on the subject, were Mr. Callan’s own 
popularity, and a barrel of porter mixed with water in equal pro- 


portions—for such is the moderation of the men of Louth in the 
matter of fermented liquors. , However, Mr. Sullivan told these 
thirsty and faithful persons that they had inflicted a black dis- 
grace—perhaps in reference to the porter—on their gallant county. 
The distinction of the county and its inhabitants is, it may 

noted, one of those things which a mere Saxon finds it hard to 
apprehend. “A shout of shamo”—mark the alliteration—would, 
Mr. Sullivan thought, “resound all over Ireland.” Finally, the 
result of the election was simply and quietly described as “a foul 
and unmanly blow levelled at Mr. Birk.” Now Mr. Callan was 
not pleased at this, which was natural ; and, unluckily for him, he 
seems to have thought that the best retort for mud is mud of a 
muddier description. He telegraphed to a Dublin newspaper a 
paragraph insinuating rather than affirming that Mr. Sullivan had 

n supplied with money for election expenses by a Tory ; and that 
in return for this accommodation he had omitted to organize a 
Home-rule opposition in the borough which his creditor repre- 
sented. This was the libel complained of. 

The evidence given at the trial, though Mr. Justice Hawkins 
strove manfully to keep it down to moderate dimensions, was of 
the finely discursive character usual in an Irish row—an oppro- 
brious expression which is not our invention, but is suggested by 
the remarks of Mr. Callan’s own counsel. The principal witness 
was Mr. Sullivan himself, Mr. Callan being, by the form of pro- 
ceeding which his antagonist had chosen, prevented from giving 
his own version of the matter. Perhaps this was no very great 
loss; for it would be somewhat difficult for Mr. Callan or any one 
else to justify anonymous insinuations of the kind in which 
he had indulged. Such as it was, however, the evidence 
disclosed a state of things which, though doubtless harm- 
less enough, is a little odd. The House of Commons has, 
we trust, not yet reached the condition of that Irish regiment 
extolled in one of Lever’s novels as the perfection of friendli- 
ness and consummate financial arrangement, in which the colonel 
habitually drew on the major, the major on the senior captain, 
and so down to the junior ensign, who in his turn drew 
on the colonel. This consummation is probably reserved for the 
Parliament on College Green itself. But it seems that Mr. 
Sullivan, having, it is said, some money lying to his credit in 
America, obtained it by a bill or a note of hand given to Mr. 
Puleston, M.P., who in his turn handed on the document to 
Mr. Orrell Lever, M.P., who gave it to a wine merchant. The wine 
merchant seems to have escaped the attention of intelligent con- 
stituencies last April, and therefore the magic circle is not quite 
complete. However, the bill was duly met when it fell 
due, and that is all which anybody has a right to demand. That 
Mr. Pulestun is a Conservative member is a fact, and so far Mr. 
Callan’s telegraphic libel, as it is now decided to be, was true. It 
is also true that Devonport, the constituency which Mr. Puleston 
represents, does not rejoice in a Home Rule organization. But 
this, it seems, is because there are no Home Rulers to organize. 
There are not out of barracks a dozen Irishmen in Devonport, that 
happy, if not beautiful, town. So, though Mr. Callan’s main 
facts were true, his insinuation was unproven and libellous, 
and he waits his sentence accordingly. The explanation sug- 
gested by Mr. Callan’s counsel for the trying of the case in 
London, and not in Dublin, is so injurious that, but for the 
privileges of advocacy, Mr. Moloney would probably draw 


down Mr. Sullivan’s wrath upon his own head. It is said, 
whether truly or not we cannot say, that on some former occa- 
sion wher Mr. Sullivan felt himself libelled, his cruel country- 
men, though they admitted the fact, assessed at sixpence the 
damages which he had himself estimated at three thousand pounds. 
The story is but too illustrative of the ancient saying about 
prophets and their compatriots. . 

We can easily understand that Mr. Justice Hawkins—painfully 
conscious of the fact that half the Judges are dead, or ill, or 
trying election petitions, or otherwise incapacitated—may have 
felt it a little hard that two days of his valuable time should 
have been taken up in witnessing the conclusion of this stramash. 
But we really do not know that it is wise to discourage Irish 
gentlemen, when they are inclined, to have recourse to the law. It 
is certainly not their most prominent or most troublesome failin 
at the present moment; and it would almost pay Englan 
to establish a separate division of the High Court of 
Justice, with a complete establishment of judges, to let 
them fight out their battles of all kinds in an orderly manner 
without Boycotting, or carding, or cutting off the tails of animals, 
or any of the other incidents of existing Irish dissensions. 
Besides, the favourable light which judicial investigations cast 
upon the character of the patriots engaged in them cannot fail to 
have the best effect. The consistency, the courtesy, the manly 
straightforwardness which have been disclosed in this present in- 
vestigation are among the finest qualities desirable in legislators. 
The pure love of country which burns in the Irish breast, and 
which is the true excuse for certain boisterous exhibitions of 
feeling (such as the tail business just referred to) which are mis- 
understood by the sluggish Saxon mind, could hardly be better 
exhibited than by Mr. Sullivan's declaration that the gallant men 
of Louth had inflicted a black disgrace on their country by 
electing, not a Whig or a Tory, but a Home Ruler as decided as 
himself. Or perhaps, it will be said that this pure love of country 
is better illustrated still by Mr. Callan’s eagerness to transfer the 
charge of using English gold to one of the most active propagators 
of the’system upon which he himself is supposed to have set his 
heart as the only panacea for Ireland. There really is not much 
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left of these two : 
may perhaps justify us in assigning to Mr. Sullivan the “ tail” o 
the | 


ntlemen after their battle, though the verdict 


Kilkenny legend. The case as it stands is not quite 
pen rw to vulgar curiosity? because it might have been inte- 
resting to hear Mr. Puleston’s version of the story. But to aim 
at the too much is an acknow mistake, and the occurrence 


is quite rich enough in matter for meditation as it is. 


PROSPECTS OF THE IRON TRADE. 


TP HE course of the iron trade during the past twelve months 
has not been quite in accordance with the expectations 
cherished towards the close of last year. The large American 
purchases of iron had then given rise to a wild speculation which 
Yan up prices extravagantly. But this rise of prices brought about 
a reaction, which put an end to the speculation and caused a fall 
almost as rapid, though not as great, as the preceding rise. During 
the fever of the speculation uine people persuaded themselves 
that we were immediately to witness orce again an inflation like 
that of 1872-3; when the reaction came, despondent people con- 
cluded that the revival was only a spurt, and that the e would 
speedily fall back into a state of depression. Both expectations 
have been falsified. There has been steady, but gradual and 
healthy, improvement. This improvement has been mainly due, of 
course, toa continued demand for consumption; but to a large extent 
also it is attributable to the moderation of the working classes. If 
the workpeople, when the wild speculation of last winter sent up 
prices so suddenly und extravagantly, had insisted upon sharing in 
the profits in the form of increased wages, they would have made 
it impossible for their employers, without a general cessation of 
as to reduce prices the instant the speculation col- 
psed. Happily they showed better judgment, and the result 
has been that, between the lowness of wages and the economies 
introduced during the long depression, the employers have been 
able to adjust prices to the demand, and to go on producing on an 
ever-increasing scale, realizing at the same time a handsome profit. 
This moderation on the part of the working men has of course 
been beneficial to themselves as well as to the whole community. 
Furnace after furnace, previously blown out, has been relighted, 
and mills have been worked to the full extent of their power. 
Men out of employment have, in consequence, been taken on. 
The benefit to them and their families is evident enough ; but 
it extends very much further. The men are now able to 
clear off the debts they had run up with tradesmen, and 
besides have more money to spend with the butcher and baker, 
the draper and bootmaker. These various tradespeople in turn, 
finding the money due to them coming in and the demand 
for their goods steadily augmenting, are in a position to lay in 
better stocks, and, moreover, to increase their own family ex- 
penditure. The wholesale dealers feel the effect, and give Boot 
orders to the manufacturers. Thus the first improvement is 
transmitted from trade to trade and from class to class, the several 
77 in the process acting and reacting upon one another. 

‘he magnitude of the improvement in the iron trade can be 
shown by a few statistics. According to Messrs. J. E. Swan 
and Brothers, there were in blast in Scotland at the end of last 
week 120 furnaces, against 99 in the corresponding week of last 
year. This is an increase in Scotland of over 20 per cent. Ac- 
cording to the Cleveland Ironmasters’ Association there are 118 
furnaces in blast in the Cleveland district, against 93 at this time 
last year, being an increase of nearly 27 per cent. Thus, in 
spite of the collapse of speculation in the spring, and_the 
consequent fall of prices, we have in these two important 
districts an increase of producing power ranging from 20 to 
27 per cent. Again, according to the same authorities, we 
find the actual production in Scotland last week 481,000 tons, 
against 389,000 tons in the os week of last year— 
an increase of nearly 24 per cent. In Cleveland the propor- 
tionate increase in October was about the same. These figures 
establish conclusively what we said above, that the trade all 
through the current year has been profitable, that more and more 
of the capital lying idle has been beneficially employed, and that 
large numbers of additional hands have been set to work. Yet 

rices are considerably lower than thev were twelve months ago. 

hus the price of Scotch pig iron at the end of last week was only 
528. 7d., against 59s. 9d. at the corresponding date last year—a fall 
of 78. 2d., or 12 per cent. At Middlesborough the October price 
was 393., against 418.—a fall of 2s., or nearly 5 percent. It is to 
be borne in mind that the speculation was in full swing at this 
time last year, and that prices then were much above those that 
ruled in the spring. Since the spring, in fact, there has been 
a recovery, although there has been a fall as compared with 
twelve months ago. As there has been an advance since the spring 
contemporaneous with a great increase of production, it seems 
to follow that consumption has’ increased more rapidly than pro- 
duction. But many persons deny that this is the case, and 
allege, on the contrary, that speculation has again sprung up, and 
now, as last autumn, is the real cause of the advance in prices. 
In support of this contention there is the indisputable fact that the 
exports of iron have greatly fallen off. The shipments to foreign 
_ports and coastwise from Cleveland and the Clyde during Sep- 
tember and October appear indeed to have decreased nearly 19 

r cent., compared with the corresponding months of last year. 
we have this very curious state of things—a rapidly increasing 


production, prices not so high as twelve months ago, but ‘higher 
than in the spring, and steady, a general feeling in the trade 
that we are on the eve of a period of extraordinary prosperity, 
causing a demand on the part of workmen for an advance of 
wages and a disposition on the part of employers to give 
it, and yet a marked decrease in shipments, showing a fall- 
ing off in the foreign demand. Some persons, as we have 
already said, explain the facts by the prevalence of specula- 
tion, Others, admitting the speculation and the; support it 
affords to prices, allege that it rests on a solid basis of increased 
consumption, just as the speculation of last winter was called into. 
being by the American purchases, and they contend further that the 
increase is in the home consumption. It is quite clear that if, as 
we have shown to be the case, the production has increased about 
24 per cent. compared with a year ago, while the consumption has 
decreased 19 per cent., the stock on hand — to have aug- 
mented 43 per cent. But, as a matter of fact, the increased 
stock in the public stores in Cleveland is only about 8} per cent., 
and on the diyde the increase is quite insignificant. It may be, 
of course, that the stock in the hands of makers has increased 
enormously. On that point, unfortunately, we have no statistics. 
But, if it be not so—and we know of no reason why it should be 
so—the home consumption must have increased immensely, 
Theoretically we should look for such an increase. We pointed 
out just now how a revival in any one great trade is transmitted 
through every other trade. As each of these improves, each 
person engaged in it finds himself better off than he was before; 
he looks upon everything with more hope, and every one he meets. 
is equally cheerful. He is thus encouraged to enter upon an ex- 
penditure which perhaps he had long been meditating, but did not 
feel justified in incurring. He improves his machinery, enlarges 
his premises, and so on. Now it was in the iron trade that the 
revival began last year, and naturally it took some time for that 
revival to act upon other trades, and for these in turn to react upon 
iron. As regards the foreign demand, which, as we have seen, 
has greatly fallen off, there are symptoms of a large increase 
in the near future. A fortnight ago, when ae about the 
railways of the world, we remarked that railway building in 
most countries is yet in its infancy, and that we might expect 
another period of active construction. Short as is the time that 
has since elapsed, we have already had something to confirm the 
accuracy of our forecast. To go no further than the American con- 
tinent, a Syndicate has just undertaken to advance within the 
next three years > millions sterling to complete the Northern 
Pacific Railroad—the line which ruined Mr. Jay Cooke, whose 
failure in 1873 began the great New York panic. Then we have 
lans on foot for opening up Mexico by means of railways. And, 
tly, there are rumours of an Argentine Railway Loan. All 
the rf projects mean a largely augmented consumption of iron and 
steel. 

With the improvement in the iron trade there has been 
a marked enhancement in the value of iron Companies’ shares. 
The writer of an article in the Statist of November 20 has 
been at the pains to work out in detail and tabulate tho 
movement in the prices of the shares of fifty-two iron and coal 
Companies dealt in upon the Stock Exchanges of the country. It 
would be out of place here to follow him in his classification, or to 
note the effect of additions to or reductions of the capital of some 
of the Companies. But the broad results which he brings out are 
very striking. Taking the par value—that is, the nominal amount 
of the capital—to be represented by the index number 100, 
the writer shows that in December 1877 the market valuo 
was only 68; in other words, the depreciation was then 32 
per cent., or very nearly one-third. In May 1878 the market value 
had fallen to 63°1, a depreciation of almost 37 per cent. In 
August 1879 the market value had actually fallen as low as 47°7 ; 
that is to say, the depreciation had reached 52°3 per cent., or, in 
other words, more than half the value of the shares was lost. This 
was the extreme limit of the depreciation, and it speaks eloquently 
of the depression which had fallen upon the iron and coal trades, 
and of the deep discredit into which the properties had fallen. 
Just then the American demand set in, and the value of the pro- 
perties began to rise steadily. In October last the market value 
was represented by 784; in other words, it was 10 per cent. 
higher than at the end of 1877, the depreciation being, in fact, 
only 21°6 per cent. Compared with August of last year, the rise 
is trom 47°7 to 78°4, or 30°7, being over 64 per cent. from the 
point of starting. Or, to put the matter differently, whereas a 
holder of one of those shares in August of last year would have 
got on sale only 9s. 63d. in the pound on the nominal capital, in 
October last he would have got 15s. 8d.: and the upward tendency 
still continues. Assuming that the rise has been in the same 
proportion in iron and coal property not dealt in on the Stock Ex- 
change, it will be seen how immense is the increase in the wealth 
and resources of all who are engaged in those two vast industries, 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


ars Winter Exhibition at the French Gallery is as usual dis- 
tinguished by the possession of one large picture of un- 
doubted merit, which is in this instance M. Luminais’s “ Les 
Enervés de Jumiéges,” a work in which a somewhat ghastly 
subject is treated with great power and skill. Some people may 
wish that the painter's art had fixed on a more agreeable theme, 
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just as there are.some yt who dislike or resent the representa~ 
tion of any suffering either on the stage or in fiction. In M. 
Luminais's work there is none of .the —— obtrusion of physical 
pain which may be justly reprobated, and which is, asa rule, not 
reprobated by the class of people which we have indicated. The 
same mind which is bored by a fine tragedy ora finely tragic 
icture will be delighted with reading every vulgar detail and 
king at every vulgar woodcut of a horrible accident. In the 
one case, @ cortain au made upon thought and emotion ; in the 
other, no appeal is made to anything above the lowest feelings, 
which are, it is to be feared, more or less common to humanity. 
The question might be a not uninteresting one to pursue, but 
further consideration of it at present would take us too far from M. 
Luminais’s picture. The motive of this is explained by the 
words given in French on the frame of the picture itself, 
and translated into English in the Catalogue :—* Clovis IL., 
having conquered his rebellious sons, crippled them by destroying 
the sinews of their legs, placed them in a barge, and abandoned 
them to the current of the Seine. The unfortunate princes were, 
however, rescued by some monks from the Monastery of Jumidges, 
who perceived their helpless condition.” In M. Luminais’s work 
there is no hint conveyed of the succour which finally came; we 
are shown only the barge drifting down the stream, and carrying 
the two princes at the caprice of the river. The colouring, both 
in the landscape and in the figures and their surroundings, is cast 
in a lowtone. The dull yellows and greys of the drapery are 
relieved only by the dull red of the cushions against which the 
heads ot Clovis’s sons lean, and which are supported on an upright 
board covered with a biack cloth. The painter’s strength is ap- 
parent enough in all thee details, but is more fully shown in the 
expression which he has given both to the hands and the faces of 
the wretched young men, whom one simple-hearted critic, deceived 
apparently by the sound of the French word, has described as 
looking “enervated.” ‘The expression in each case is entirely dif- 
ferent and terribly true. The picture is instinct with force and 
feeling, and is of course all the finer for being painted with 
complete restraint and avoidance of anything approaching to 
clap-trap. 

Many of the smaller pictures illustrate in a curious way the 
remarks which we quoted last week from Mr. Atkinson’s Aré in 
Germany as to the mania for tiny pictures. M. Sell, for instance, 
sends three or four works of this kind, all of them dealing with 
the somewhat well-worn subject of the Franco-German war, and all 
of them executed with a vigour and dash which might, one would 
think, be advantageously employed on larger canvases. The best of 
them perhaps is “ Surprised ” (197), which has a remarkable air of 
life and movement; but we doubt with Mr. Atkinson whether the 
encouragement of pictures which have to be looked at through a 
magnifying glass is desirable in the interests of art. Another and 
an admirable work, dealing on a larger scale with the same sub- 
ject, will be found in M. Médard’s “J’ th’ Imminent Deadly 
Breach” (77), which is a sombre and powerful picture. M. 
Seifert has on the first wall two somewhat curious pictures, both 
remarkably smooth and careful in execution, both wanting in 
solidity and life, but yet having a certain attraction. The second, 
“T Know a Maiden Fairto See” (5), is painted on a gold back- 
ground. Among the landscapes three or four are exhibited by M. 
Heffner, and one of these, “ A Fitting Gleam before the Storm” 
(59), has much beauty and originality. A fine and striking 
effect is produced by a heavy mass of cloud which seems to be 
rolling up to the spectator from the background, and which contrasts 
well with the excellently managed light in the foreground, In 
other pictures of M. Heffner’s (9, 75) the treatment is less skilful, 
and the one last named suggests a not altogether happy reminis- 
cence of M. Munthe, who is well represented in the Gallery, es- 
pecially by “ Ice-bound” (125), which is in his happiest vein. 
Whatever faults may be found with M. Heffuer’s work, it is in 
pone contrast to the specimens of native art contributed by Mr. 

. W. Leader, whose radically vicious method certainly does 
not improve by constant repetition. His “ Making Hay while the 
Sun Shines” (70) presents a really startling resemblance to the 
tin images of trees and men with which most of us have been de- 
lighted in our childhood, and the same curiously angular, metallic, 
false, and flickering touch runs in perhaps a somewhat less degree 
through all the work which Mr. Leader shows. From the fact 
that Mr. Leader continues year after year to produce work of this 
quality, it may be supposed that it commands a certain measure 
of success ; and that this should be so is not an altogether happy 
reflection, so far as the true interests of art are concerned. ts 
W. H. Bartlett contributes a work which has much promise in 
“Netting Eels on the River Loire, near Fontainebleau” (109), 
With some faults, among which are a certain hardness of quality 
and a conventional rendering of the water surface, the work yet 
has a work and spirit which are distinctive and attractive. An- 
other and a smaller truth by the same painter, “ Happy Child- 
hood ” (50), isalso marked by much excellence of feeling; but the 
drawing in the lower part of the picture is unhappy. Just above 
the “ Netting Eels” are two remarkably fine pictures painted on 
the miniature scale, to which we have before referred, by M. 
Wenglein, “Sportsmen in Bavaria” (101) and “ A Good Day's 
Sport” (111). The quality of light and the sense of movement 
in these two works are very striking. The place opposite to M. 
Luminais’s large picture, already described, is occupied by M. 
Priou’s “A Satyr Family” (162), a work which contrives to 


attitudes of the group, and notably of the father, are full of spirit, 

and the effect of the picturg is decidedly attractive. Among other 

works in the Gallery we may specially mention two excellent land- 

scapes (192, 194) by Herr von Bochmann, a view of Venice, some- 

thing after the manner of Guardi, by Signor Pinazio (196), and 

“The Dream” (195), by M. Benlliure,a very odd work with a 

good deal of grotesque power. 

There is a considerable amount of interesting work to be seen at 

the Fourteenth Winter Exhibition at the Dudley Gallery. As faras 

well-known painters are concerned, perhaps the most remarkable 

ictuyes to be found there are those contributed by Mr. Henry 

oore. One of these, “ A Shower Clearing off at Sunset” (218), 

is a work of the highest merit. The beauty of the composition and 

the colouring have much attraction; but, as an artistic feat, the ex- 

traordinary skill with which a transient effect has been seized is yet 

more remarkable. Another picture, a sea-piece, is an unusually 

fine specimen of the artist's work, but it is perhaps less striking 

than tue picture just described. Mr. Mac Whirter sends two pictures 

which are, it is to be feared, more daring than successful. One, 

“ Thunderstorm on the Grand Prairie ” (167), with a train crossing 

through the storm, inevitably suggests comparison with Turner's well- 

known picture, and the comparison is not altogether favourable to 

Mr. MacWhirter. The other, “ A Summer Storm, Venice” (255), is 

far more successful, but is disfigured like the first picture by the 

curious method adopted to indicate lightning. Mr, Macbeth’s “ A 

Brittany Waitress” (30) is a disappointing work, unpleasing in 

colour, and devoid of auy attraction in expression or in technical 

skill. Mr. John O'Connor's “ Paul’s Wharf” (84), is a very bright 
and attractive work, which might serve as a good practical answer 
to people who complain that London has no beauty and no sun- 
light. Another picture which deals with the river, and a 
picture of remarkable merit, is Mr. Arthur Severn’s “ West- 
minster at Sunset” (76), which has much dignity and tender- 
ness, The painting is good throughout, and especially so in the 
treatment of the dying light falling on the water. Mr. G. D. 
Leslie sends two pictures (150, 162), which, it is to be 
hoped, no one but Mr. Leslie could have painted. ‘Iwo works by 
French artists are particularly striking, “ Le Valvaire de Mont St. 
Pére” (190), by M. Léon Lhermitte, and the “ Vue de Rouen ” (367) 
by M. Jules Lessore. The combined breadth and minuteness of 
the last-named work are admirable. Mr. Heywood Hardy has a 
fine dashing riding picture, “ The Old Squire’s Favourite” (157), 
and an excellent “ Study of Foxhounds” (96). On the same wall 
as this hangs a curiously daring and, it may be added, successfu} 
work, “ The Scarlet Ibis” (128), by Mr. Matthew Hale. Almost 
every conceivable hue and variety of red has been brought 
into the picture, with an audacity which is, however, ex- 
cused by the harmonious result. Another curious and clever 
work is “ My Wood-Engraver’s Bench at the Graphic—Gas- 
light ” (167), by Mr. E. H. Godard. Among the sea-pieces 
Mr. Joseph Henderson’s bright and pleasant “A Fresh Breeze” 
(204), and Mr. Napier Hemy’s admirable “Over the Bar” 
(258), attract special attention. Several small pictures of merit 
have been “ floored.” Among them we may mention Mr. H, T. 
Vernéde’s “ Foris, Ischia” (323), Mrs. Gosse’s “ Fort Beauregard, 
Besancon” (285), and Mr. Bevan Collier's Medmenham ” (289). 
Just above these last hangs a very pleasing work by Mr. C. 
1. Holloway, “ Low Tide—Ravenglass ” (292). On the screen 
are two admirable pictures by Mr, Clem Lambert, “ Eel Spearers ” 
(424) and “Low Tide” (441). Mr. T. M. Rooke’s panel of 
“ Lucretia” (421) is a little disappointing. On the wall, close 
to the screen, is a capital study of “ Leopards” (371), by Mr. 
G. E. Lodge. The show of sculpture is not particularly bril- 
liant or extensive; but Mr. Lawson's “Jeannie Deans” (456), 
and Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s “ Study of a Head” (461), are both 
works of merit. 

At the Hanover Gallery in New Bond Street there is an exhi- 
bition of oil-paintings by British artists, and of original drawings 
and sketches made for Punch by various artists. The largest 
picture exhibited is Mr. R. B, Browning's “ The Delivery to the 
Secular Arm—a Scene during the existence of the Spanish In- 
quisition at Antwerp, 1570.” The painting is careful, hard, and 
for the most part uninteresting. The girl who is the victim, and 
the soldiers who guard her, are-curiously wooden, and the colour 
is not pleasing. The best thing in the work is perhaps the air 
of fanatical conviction given to the face and figure of the presiding 
judge. ‘The pictures are, for tae most part, from well-known 
hands. The President of the Royal Academy sends two charming 
landscape sketches and a study of a head (31, 60, 61). Mr. 
Alma-'ladema’s “ A Mirror” (103), and his water-colour, “ Watch- 
ing the Passers-by ” (74), are in his best manner, and Mrs. Alma- 
Tadema’'s “ Helping the Gardener” (111) is a very pretty and real 
study of child life. Mr. John O'Connor's “ Verona trom the Ponte 
Nuovo” (99) is admirable for its brightness and breadth without 
carelessness of execution, Of Mr. E. J. Gregory’s contributions, 
“At the Welsh Harp” (102) is the best; and of Mr. Collier's 
works we prefer “ Streatley” (75), and “ From my Window at 
Lucerne” (37). Mr. Watts sends his admirable portrait of Mr. 
Robert Browning, and “ The Temptation” (98), a work of much 
beauty. The Punch drawings are of course tull of interest. 


give freshness to a subject which is old-fashioned enough, The 
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THE OPERA. 
We last we noticed the o at low prices, we ventured 
to hope that there might be an improvement in the repre- 
sentations as 


e season grew older ; but we are sorry to say that the 
hope has not been realized. With all the promises made at the 
commencement of the season, we cannot but feel that there has been 
“great cry but little wool.” Whether it is remunerative to 
nt to the public a series of well-worn operas with decidedly 
inefficient castes is a question we have nothing to do with. 
What «-e have to do with is that a number of second-rate, or 
worse t.an second-rate, artists have filled first-rate parts, and 
that, wich few exceptions, we have to record a series of at best poor 
performances of most of the favourite operas. Mr. Carl Rosa hes 
shown what ensemble without “stars” can accomplish. Some 
of the present performances have shown fully what can be reached 
by the absence both of particular and general excellence. 
Since we last wrote we have had several new performers 
sented to us in leading parts in well-known operas. me, 
Giovannoni-Zacchi as Valentina in the Huguenots, Signor Aldi- 
hieri in Rigoletto, and Mme. Amadi as Maftio Orsini in Lucrezia 
‘orgia, have been successively presented tu the public, but to none 
of them is it possible to give the honour of the first rank among 
operatic artists. Added to this, there have been introduced a 
number of. persons to perform important parts whom the manage- 
ment itseif considers unworthy to appear in print, as their names 
are conspicuous by their absence in the programme. 
At the first production of Les Huguenots Mme. Giovannoni- 
Zacchi made her début before a London audience as Valentina. 
A dramatic soprano, as it is called, of considerable experience, 
she is yet the least pleasing singer that we have seen in the 
‘o begin with, she is hampered with a tremolo which on 
our stage is fortunately considered anything but an accomplish- 
ment worthy of praise; and it may be remarked that nearly every 
one of the prime donne which Mr. Armit has presented to us 
is more or less tainted with this fault. Mlle. Rosina Isidor, Mlle. 
Lorenzini-Gianoli, and now Mme. Zacchi, all indulge in the arti- 
ficial trick, and are proportionately irritating. The consequence 
is that many people are led to think that the sostenuto style of 
singing is not in favour on the Continent, which is very far from 
the truth. As to the other — in this opera, Signor Vizzani as 
Raoul was passable, Signor Bonetti as Nevers tolerable, but Signor 
Quintilli-Leoni as St. Bris was hardly, we think, in his natural 
element. Signor Antonucci’s Marcello was a remarkable per- 
formance. The weakness of this singer’s memory gave the con- 
ductor an opportunity of displaying his vocal powers. We may 
perhaps arrive at a time when the conductor will be expected to 
take a prominent place in the vocal parts of an opera, but we 
think that the period has scarcely yet been reached when the 
audience will look with favour upon the feat. The one redeeming 
feature in the performance was, of course, the Urbano of Mme. 
Trebelli. It is unnecessary to speak of it further than to say that 
for grace and dramatic power it was unequalled, and made that part 
of the performance in which she appeared really enjoyable to 
the audience. 

Signor A'dighieri, in Rigoletto, was another novelty. A six-foot 
hunchback is rather an anomaly; but, nevertheless, Signor Aldi- 

hieri acted the part with a great deal of vigour and with much 
Feeling. In the ghastly scene where he appears before the cour- 
tiers with the knowledge that he has been the agent in the 
destruction of his own daughter’s honour, in fulfilment of the 
curse of Monterone, and also in the subsequent scene with Gilda, he 
showed that he was an actor of considerable merit. Signor 
Runcio’s Duke was a careful, albeit a somewhat colourless, ren- 
dering, and in the one song that he is expected to shine in— 
porn ‘* La donna é mobile”—he failed to give the effect with 
which Giuglini was formerly accustomed to entrance the audi- 
ence. Signor Antonucci again compelled unwilling attention 
to his performance. He is not the first Sparafucile whom we have 
heard attempt the part with insufficient knowledge, and he is far 
from being the best among the singers whose failure in the 
character we remember. The part of Gilda was taken by Mlle. Giulia 
Bressolles (who appeared in Les Huguenots as Mile. de Bressolles) 
“ at a moment's notice and without rehearsal,” and in considera- 
tion of that fact we refrain from criticism. 

The new singer in Lucrezia Borgia was Mme. Amadi, as Maffio 
Orsini. Rather a mezzo-soprano than a contralto, Mme. Amadi 
combines a sympathetic voice with considerable stage experience, 
and altogether presents us with a very creditable representation of 
the character she undertakes. Signor Runcio played Gennaro, 
and Signor Ordinas Alfonso. The latter, in the opening of the 
first act, not only sang painfully flat, but in the aria “ Vieni la mia 
vendetta” again indulged in the offensively “yapping” utterance 
which we had occasion to notice before in his rendering of “ Dio dell’ 
or” in Faust. Mme. Zacchi’s Lucrezia presented no startlingly new 
features, and her persistent tremolo was as irritating as formerly. 
With the notice of these four singers we have exhausted the 
printed caste, and as to who Gubetta, Rustighello, and other of 
the eleven dramatis persone are, we are totally left in the dark. It 
is a pity, for we might have said something in their favour had 
we known their eitete but it ew worth while to waste 

ise upon nameless perso . The management consider them 
of notice, be for us. 
Last Thursday week Signor Tito Mattei’s opera 


of Maria de 


novelist and dramatist, Signor G. T. Cimino, and the English 
words, which have the advantage of being really a translation of 
the Italian, are by Mr. Henry Hersee. This work was, we 
understand, first produced in private at St. George’s Hall, in 
1878. Since then, however, the greater part of it has been re- 
modelled and made to suit the exigencies of the larger stage of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. The applause which greeted the composer 
at his entrance into the orchestra was continued throughout the 

iece,and if that be any criterion of success, Signor Tito Mattei may 

said to have attained a triumph. 
The action of the opera takes place in Brussels just at the time 

when Alva has been sent to enforce the laws against heresy by 
Philip II. The first act opens with a bal masqué at the house of 
Giorgio di Gand. Giorgio enters reading a letter which informs 
him that Riccardo Orley, a great friend of his and a former lover 
of his wife, is coming. He is much disturbed, for he knows that 
Riccardo is watched as a suspected conspirator. At this moment 
his hears his wife Maria singing a love song which arouses his 
suspicions that she is in love with Riccardo, and ina scene of some 
power strives to believe that his suspicions are false. Maria enters, 
and on learning that Riccardo is coming, begs her husband not to 
harbourhim. Giorgio,assured, says that he will neverrefuse asylum 
to a faithful friend. The festivities continue, when Riccardo a 
pears masked and is recognized by Maria. Giorgio warns Riccardo 
of his danger, and he determines to fly away to an old castle of 
his at Laeken. At this juncture a certain Andrea van Heysen 
appears, rather the worse for drink, and after insulting one of the 
guests, proceeds to fight him, but is interrupted by Giorgio, and 
the curtain falls. The second act shows us Riccardo Orley's 
ruined castle. After apostrophizing the ruins, he is joined by 
some fellow-conspirators, who swear allegiance to his cause. As 
they are going off the stage Maria and her attendant Anna enter, 
and Riccardo is overjoyed to find who the masked lady is. She 
comes to beg him to fly the country, as he is watched by the 
Spaniards; but he, confident in the success of his conspiracy, at 
first refuses ; when, however, he finds that she is really in love 
with him, he relents and is about to go off with her. Just 
at that moment the advance of the Spaniards is announced, 
and he determines to remain and carry out his plot. As 
the Spaniards approach he leads Maria away by a secret 
passage to her castle. The square in front of the Hotel de Ville 
in Brussels is the scene of the third act, which opens with the 
entry of Alva into the town amidst much martial music. The 
fatal edict against heresy is displayed in the centre of the stage, 
guarded by two soldiers in armour. Riccardo and his friend 
Giorgio enter and read it. Alva, in his speech to the people, re- 
minds them that there are some amongst the Flemings who accuse 
the King of tyranny. Giorgio, upon this, rashly comes forward 
and declares that he is amongst these, and delivers himself of a 
diatribe against foreign soldiers, war, and broken faith. Riccardo, 
seeing his friend in danger, with all the foolhardiness of a con- 
spirator comes to his assistance, and, after calling Alva a villanous 
bandit, proceeds to tear down the edict with his sword, and calls 
on the Flemings to rise. Of course he is arrested, much to Maria’s 
grief, who is present all the time. At this point one Marco, a 
er of Alva’s guard, enters, and states that all Riccardo’s 
fellow-conspirators have been arrested except one, a lady, who 
came out of Giorgio’s house at break of day; and the act ends in 
an ensemble depicting the misery of Riccardo and Maria, the 
jealousy of Giorgio, whose suspicions are again aroused, and the 
exultation of the captain of the guard. Just as the curtain is 
about to fall, however, Anna, Maria's attendant, declares that she 
was the lady who went out to meet Riccardo, and is accordingly 
arrested. The fourth and last act is taken up with the misery of 
Maria at her lover’s fate, and her determination, when she learns 
that Anna is to be executed, to deliver herself up as the culprit. 
To effect this she writes a letter to Alva, which she entrusts 
to the drunken Andrea. He, however, is surprised in an 
inebriate state by Captain Marco and Alva’s soldiers, and 
brought back to Giorgio, who reads Maria’s letter. In a 
wild fit of jealousy he determines to Kill her himself. This 
he proposes todo by poison, and having poured it from a ring 
which he wears into a glass of wine, he meets Maria, who now 
enters, and asks her to drink to his departure for England, whither 
he intends to go to lay the matter of the suffering Flemings at the 
feet of Elizabeth. She agrees, and is about to drink, when a 
sudden impulse seizes him, and he exchanges glasses with her and 
drinks. He then begins to upbraid her for her unfaithfulness to 
him, and she, sinking on her knees, begs him to kill her. He tells 
her it is too late, that he himself isa dead man. Just then Marco 
enters to say that Anna is free, and she is in time to be present at 
Giorgio’s death, which ends the opera. 

Of Signor Mattei’s music it is sufficient to say that it is pretty 
and pleasing without any evidence of originality or vigour. tle has 
doubtless studied the best of the great Italian operatic writers, and 
has profited by them. Certainly, nothing that we could see justified 
the triumph that was accorded him, and the march in the third 
act, which was redemanded, is, to our thinking, the least worthy 
part of the work. The history of this encore is perhaps unique in 
the annals of Italian opera. At the end of the march much enthu- 
siasm was displayed by the audience ; but, instead of waiting till 
the applause had died away, to the astonishment of every one the 
whole of the crowded stage seemed to have been seized with 
a sudden panic, and scuttled away (there is no other word to 
express the flight) in disorder. This was through no alarm of 


Gand was produced. 


The libretto is the work of the Italian 


fire, as we at first thought, but on account of the applause, and 
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the whole pageant was repeated. We shall soon be having whole 
acts repeated if this is to be encouraged, and an opera will last for 
a week at least. The best pieces in the opera seemed to us on a 
first hearing to be the “* Heea un suono” of Giorgio, in the first 
act; Andrea’s rather humoroussong ; Riccardo’s song, “‘ Al sospirato 
termine,” in the second act; and Maria’s scena, in the fourth act, 
beginning “Non giova fuggir!” Some of the choruses are also 
effective, and the ballet music is pretty. Much credit must be 
given to Mme. Katti Lanner for her very tasteful arrangement of 
the ballets. Mme. Giovannoni-Zacchi appeared as Maria, and 
sang her part with great credit, and acted with power. She was, 
however, to our mind, guilty of strange want of taste when, in 
the first act, she appeared on the stage in answer to applause for a 
song that she sang behind the scenes. Signor Aldighieri sang 
Giorgio, and Signor Ordinas, who was evidently in very poor 
voice, took the part of Marco. Signor Runcio was Riccardo Orley, 
and sang his part like an artist, whilst Signor Pro made a passable 
but very undignified Alya, and Mile. Barnadelli was Anna. 

It is pleasant to turn from such performances as we have 
spoken of to the consideration of the rendering of Berlioz’s Faust, 
lately given at St. James's Hall. We can only regret that its 
-author did not think fit to frame the dramatic legend of Faust for 
the stage, for if ever there was a musical composition fitted for 
dramatic representation, it is this one of Hector Berlioz. It was 
otherwise decreed however ; and certainly Mr. Hallé’s well-trained 
band and chorus worked under their able conductor with a determi- 
nation to do honour to the piece worthy of all praise. Berlioz treats 
the story of Faust much in the same way that others who have 
most evidently learned much from him have done, with the ex- 
ception that his Faust signs the bond with the fiend in order to save 
Marguerite if possible. Unlike those who followed him, and even 
Goethe who preceded him, Berlioz has softened the selfish ele- 
ment in Faust’s character, in giving him a purpose in sacrificing 
himself for his love. It is true that he is deceived by Me- 
phisto heles, but not the less does this add to Faust’s heroism 
in call his soul to save Marguerite. Of the performance 
nothing but praise can be spoken. Under the direction of such 
@ consummate musician and so masterly a conductor as Mr. Hallé, 
and with the assistance of such artists as Miss Davies, Messrs. 
Lloyd, Santley, and Pyatt, only a fine performance was to be 
expected and realized. The “ Hungarian March” and the beau- 
tiful ballet of Sylphs, amongst other pieces, were redemanded, 
and the weird Serenade received the applause that the singing 
of Mr. Santley deserved. The last-mentioned piece, the parent of 
all Faust Serenades, seems to us one of the most dramatic por- 
tions of the work, the “ah!” of the chorus at the end of the 
stanzas being almost electrifying. The want of action alone was 
felt, and this, although supplied to a certain degree Bs 4 Mr. 
Santley’s admirable delivery of his part, made us long the 
more that the work had been written for the stage. We may 
take another opportunity of speaking of this great work. 


REVIEWS. 


ENDYMION.* 


HE wiseacre who discovered that Lord Beaconsfield’s novels 

are profoundly immoral will be confirmed in his opinion by 
the study of Endymion. There is no trace in it of the enthusiasm of 
humanity, or of deep interest in social progress ; and, if the author's 
tastes and sympathies are not worldly, he confines himself to the 
delineation of worldly characters. In the same sense the Arabian 
Nights are not less immoral, and yet they have amused many 
generations in the East, and five or six in the West. En- 
dymion, the hero or subject of the present story, bears some 
resemblance to Aladdin, who began his career as a naughty 
boy, and, without merit and almost without exertion of his 
own, became son-in-law aud prospective successor of the Sultan. 
It is the nature of the hero of a novel to be passive, colour- 
less, and uninteresting. He must be good-looking, courageous, 
and, if his historian may be trusted, spirited and able; but his 
qualities are taken for granted, instead of being displayed in 
speech or action. Scott sometimes attempted to escape from 
a necessity which seems to be imposed by the laws of fiction; 
but Waverley, Ivanhoe, Henry Morton, and Roland Graeme are 
the same lay-figure adapted to each immediate purpose by the 
assumption of different costumes. The person to whom everything 
happens cannot without inconvenience determine the course of 
events. For the p of a cheerful story, such as Lord Beacons- 
field likes to tell, it is principally important that the hero should be 
naturally and habitually fortunate. Aladdin had early in his life the 
good luck of acquiring the rusty lamp to which were attached 
the services of the all-powerful genie ; and when he was for a time 
deprived of his principal talisman, he had at his command the less 
marvellous powers of the slave of the ring. Endymion was pro- 
vided with not less potent auxiliaries in the form of three beauti- 
ful countesses, who occupied themselves wholly with the care of 
his fortunes. Lady Montfort, the wife of an Epicurean magnate, 
once familiar to Lord Beaconsfield’s readers as the Marquess of 
Monmouth, ultimately bestows her wealth on Endymion as her 
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| form a Cabinet in 1832, and offered Mr. Ferrars the 


second husband. Lady, Beaumaris, with whom he had been half 
in love while he was wholly in love with Lady Montfort, induces 
her husband at a critical period in Endymion’s career to provide 
him with a seat in Parliament, though they belonged to opposite 
parties. Endymion’s twin sister, Lady Roehampton, was wife of 
a statesman undistinguishable from Lord Palmerston, and ulti- 
mately she became Queen of an unnamed kingdom, or rather 
Empress of the French. There was also a genie of the ring to 
intervene when Endymion’s ordinary protectors were powerless. 
Adriana Neuchatel, the greatest heiress in England, made 
Endymion an anonymous present of 20,000/. without raising a sus- 
icion as to the donor. When, after his marriage with Lady 
Tontfort, the secret was disclosed by the Empress, Endymion or 
his sister repaid Adriana by an equally anonymous wedding 
present of suitable value. Aladdin, on the eve of his marriage, 
sent to the palace a procession of forty black slaves dressed in silver 
stuffs embroidered with flowers of gold. Each bore abasin on his head 
full of pearls, diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, the largest and 
finest that had ever been seen. On the day on which she became 
Viscountess Waldershare, Adriana received from a foreign land a 
casket of crimson velvet, which caused some excitement. “ But 
when it was opened! There was a coronet of brilliants; a neck- 
lace of brilliants and emeralds, and one of sapphires and brilliants; 
and dazzling bracelets, and all the stones more than precious ; gems 
of Golconda no longer attainable, and lustrous companions which 
only could have been created in the hot earth of Asia.” Perhaps 
they were Aladdin’s jewels dug up, after the lapse of ages, in the 
ruins of his palace. “ When the revolution comes,” said Adriana’s 
father, Lord Hainault, “ Lord Waldershare and my daughter must 
turn jewellers. Their stock in trade is ready.” Lothair’s famous 
ropes of pearls must have been comparatively insignificant in value. 
At the beginning of the story, the twin children, Endymion and 
Myra, are living in the luxurious home of parents whose private 
fortune had without their knowledge disappeared, while the father, 
Mr. Ferrars, kad on several occasions been disappointed in the hope 
of retrieving his position by obtaining high office. On the retire- 
ment of Lord Liverpool, he attached himself to the Duke of 
Wellington, while his more sagacious friend, Mr. Sidney Wilton, 
enlisted himself among the followers of Canning. The ho 
which had been suddenly checked by the great change of 1830 
revived for a moment when the Duke of Wellington undertook to 
lace of 
Secretary of State, and leader of the House of Commons, cited 
by a summons from the Duke, he called at Apsley House, to be 
courteously and calmly informed that the acceptance by a large 
majority of the House of Commons of Lord Ebrington’s resolution 
had compelled the Duke to abandon his attempt to form a Ministry. 
About this time Mr. Ferrars’s father died, having both dissipated 
his own fortune and fraudulently tampered with the property of 
his son’s wife. The family retired to a remote country house 
which was let on pe terms, and the father employed himself in 
the education of his children. One more gleam of hope on Peel's 
accession to office in 1834 soon faded away, with no result except 
the nomination of Endymion to a clerkship at Somerset House. 
Mrs. Ferrars died; Mr. Ferrars committed suicide; and M 
began her self-appointed task of restoring the family to wealth and 
atHuence by becoming the compauion and friend of Adriana 
Neuchatel. At this time Endymion was sixteen; and it took 
him, notwithstanding the efforts of the genie of the lamp, nine or 
ten years to rise from his humble desk in Somerset House to be 
Prime Minister of England. Aladdin perhaps enjoyed less his 
still more miraculous ascent to the height of prosperity and power. 
A successful adventurer, pushed upwards by unseen and irresistible 
agencies, is a more interesting object than a helpless Lothair 
born and destined to die in the purple. The biographer bears 
witness that Endymion was industrious and practical, and that he 
had a native faculty of speech. In two first essays, at a debating 
society and in the House of Commons, the young orator was at first 
overwhelmed with nervousness; but on both occasions he recovered 
the thread of his argument, and received deserved applause. Sir 
Robert Peel himself condescended to answer his maiden speech, with 
the result of causing just and lasting offence to his own Under Secre- 
tary. As Lord Beaconsfield gravely remarks, the Minister would 
have done better to give his subordinate an opportunity, reserving to 
himself the correction of any error or oversight which might have 
been committed. Endymion attracts not only the love of all 
women, but the favour and confidence of all men who can serve 
him, including the husbands of the ladies with whom he has 
sentimental relations. With a dispassionate regard to Endymion’s 
interests, Lord Beaconsfield makes hima Liberal and a leading 
member of the Opposition when “a dozen men without the 
slightest experience of official life had to be sworn in as Privy 
Councillors” in 1852. ‘One of this band, a gentleman without 
any official experience whatever, was not only placed in the 
Cabinet, but was absolutely required to become leader of the 
House of Commons, which had never occurred before, except in 
the instance of Mr. Pitt in 1782.” Lord Beaconsfield takes the 
opportunity of defending himself and his colleagues from the 
arge of rashness. It, he says, they had not “ dared these 
ventures,” they never could have acquired sufficient official ex- 
perience to form a Ministry, and “the result has rather proved 
that they were right.” The hero of the present story, when he 
faced the Treasury Bench, little suspected that the inexperienced 
ntleman who was Chancellor of the Exchequer would occupy 
is leisure when he ceased to be Prime Minister by writing the 
history of Endymion, 
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Lord Beaconsfield is no believer in the speculations on tenden- 
cies and inevitable changes which are sometimes called the science 
or philosophy of history. Almost the only general proposition 
which he affirms, and frequently repeats, is that political forces are 
principally personal. It was through a knowledge of the states- 
men of Europe that Lord Roehampton, who is Lord Palmerston, 
was a great Foreign Minister. Political economy and similar 
studies are the resource of politicians who are not in society, and 
who cannot talk French. As on many former occasions, Lord 
Beaconsfield persists in attributing the triumphs of democracy to 
the imaginary fact that Europe is “ honeycombed by secret socie- 
ties.” Like the old Greek mythologists, or like a modern divine 
who attributed rain to watering-pots used by angels, Lord Beacons- 
field ascribes all political results to individual agency. The 
machinery is at least indispensable to his romances of adventure. 
The characters which he describes are not solar myths, or imper- 
sonations of natural forces, but men and women connected with 
each other by love, friendship, or enmity, and for the most part 
moved by an ambition which is not always ungenerous or ignoble. 
For the purposes of fiction Lord Beaconsfield forgets his own 
transfer of political power from the aristocratic society in which 
Endymion moves to the capricious multitude which raised 
his biographer to power in 1874, and overthrew him in 
1880. Lady Montfort and Lady Roehampton can now do 
little to promote the fortunes of their lovers and their brothers. 
The old aristocratic Constitution which long survived the 


Reform Bill has, by successive changes, been almost wholly | 


abolished. It will live some years longer in Lord Beaconstield’s 
novels. 

In none of his former works has he indulged so largely and 
with so little disguise in his favourite reproduction of real per- 
sonages in a more or less transparent mask, The founder of the 
Ferrars family is identical in character and circumstances with 
Pitt’s faithful follower and confidential assistant George Rose. 
Mr. Sidney Wilton bears no special resemblance to Mr. Sidney 
Herbert of Wilton, except that he holds a political and official 
position one degree below the highest. Mr. Job Thornberry re- 
presents Mr. Cobden, whose eloquence is felicitously described in 
xn account of a Corn-law meeting at Manchester. The circum- 
stances of Mr. Thornberry’s later life would have perplexed and 
annoyed his living prototype. Mrs. Thornberry, who is first in- 
troduced as a zealous devotee of a Unitarian preacher, joins the 
Roman communion; and his son, John Hampden Thornberry, 
puts up portraits of Laud and Strafford over his mantelpiece, and, 
“embossed in golden letters on a purple ground, the magical 
word TnoroveH.” The same young gentleman 
always addresses his father as “ Squire,” and cultivates an ex- 
traordinary passion for game-preserving. Job Thornberry’s “ intelli- 

ence was as clear as ever, and his views on all subjects unchanged ; 

ut he was, like many other men, governed at home by his affections. 
He preferred the new arrangement, if his wife and family were 
contented, to a domestic system founded on his own principles, 
accompanied by a sullen or shrewish partner of his life, and re- 
bellious offspring.” The son’s name “ Hampden” is perhaps un- 
consciously suggested by the residence of the Thornberrys at 
Hurtley, which is identitied by description with Great Hampden, 
an historical house and small hamlet not far from Hughenden. 
Job’s domestic philosophy is an additional illustration of the 
doctrine of the supremacy of personal motives and influence. From 
the same village of Hurtley comes the Rev. Nigel Penruddock, 
who afterwards, as Cardinal Penruddock, perpetrates the notorious 
Papal Aggression. It was perhaps hardly worth while to execute 
an inferior copy of the Cardinal Grandison of Lothair. Scarcely 
any attempt is made to distinguish Lord Roehampton from Lord 
Palmerston except in the details of private life. Inthe Ministry 
of Lord Melbourne Lord Roehampton is Foreign Secretary, and 
in that capacity he projects and executes the Syrian Expedition of 
1840. Lord Beaconstield regards with admiration, and almost 
with tenderness, the statesman whom he long opposed with 
untiring energy, but always with chivalrous courtesy. In ac- 
cordance with his uniform practice, he disregards political 
differences which were, in fact, purely conventional. It pleases 
him to imagine the influence of such a character over a wife much 
younger than himself, who had originally accepted his hand for 
reasons of convenience, and especially in the hope of serving her twin 
brother Endymion. After mourning the death of Lord Roehampton, 
Myra, for the same reason, consents to marry the crowned adventurer 
who had, as Prince Florestan, long admired her during his exile in 
England. The character of Louis Napoleon’s counterpart is care- 
fully and skilfully drawn. He first appears as a boy entrusted to 
the care of Mr. Sidney Wilton by his mother, Queen Hortense, 
who is introduced under the ill-omened name of Agrippina. His 
English guardian renounces his acquaintance when he breaks his 
parole in a second attempt to recover his throne. His final attain- 
ment of his object is accomplished after the fashion, not of the 
third, but of the first Napoleon. His ambiguous position in 
England, his real or professed belief in destiny, and his resolute 
use of opportunities, are happily described. Those whose con- 
sciences are perverted or troubled by Lord Beaconsfield’s animated 
pictures of social and political life must be easily demoral- 
ized. To amuse and interest thousands of readers ty fanciful 
traits and ostensible revelations of a varied experience is not a 
mischievous or immoral achievement. It is pleasant to find that 
a statesman driven from the highest position in England has had 
at an advanced age sufficient elasticity of spirit and freshness of 
mind to write the most popular book of the year. Sir Robert 


Walpole in similar circumstances lamented that he had never 
learned to amuse himself by reading. It never occurred to him to 
regret the want of the more interesting occupation of writing, Itig 
hardly worth while to discuss the question whether Endymion 
displays the literary power of Tancred. The work fully maintaing 
the level of Lothair. Lord Beaconstield’s gift of delicate satire jg 
well illustrated in his appreciation of the prejudiced dogmatism of 
political fine ladies. Zenobia, who is the Lady Jersey of fifty years 
ago, is firmly convinced that the Whigs have no chance of success 
in their contest with the King and the Dule. Imfshe had been 
born in a lower rank half a century later, she might without 
modification of character have made speeches on platforms as 
strong-minded woman. The Count of Ferrol, who is identified 
with a living statesman only by his use of the phrase “ blood and 
iron,” has little or nothing of Zenobia’s dramatic truth of cha- 
racter, 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME.* 


N R. TENNYSON'S latest volume has the advantage of con- 
YH taining in a small compass food for widely varied tastes, 
There are two poems in the style of The Northern Farmer, one of 
which, “The Northern Cobbler,” strikes us as admirable ; there is, 
besides the republished “ Revenge” and * Defence of Lucknow,” a 
singularly stirring and ringing poem called “ The Voyage of 
Maeldune,” founded on an old jJegend of St. Brandan’s Isle ; and, 
to pass over other pieces to be presently noticed in detail, there are 
four sonnets, one of which sums up in terse and beautiful style 
the leading characteristics which endeared the late Mr. Brooktield 
to all who had the privilege of knowing him. 

The volume opens with “ The First Quarrel,” a story told by a 
woman in the Isle of Wight to the doctor who is attending her 
sick boy. There is an odd touch in the first few lines:— 

** Wait a little,” you say, “you are sure it'll all come right.” 

But the boy was born i’ trouble, an’ looks so wan an’ so white: 

Wait ! an’ once I ha’ waited—I hadn’t to wait for long. 

Now I wait, wait, wait for Harry.—No, no, you are doing me wrong! 

Harry and I were married ; the boy can hold up his head, 

The boy was born in wedlock, but after my man was dead ; 

I ha’ worked for him fifteen years, an’ I work an’ I wait to the end. 

I am all alone in the world, an’ you are my only friend. 
The Doctor’s groundless suspicion seems to want some further 
explanation than is to be found in the fact that wrong rhymes to 
long, especially as it has no kind of bearing on what follows. 
Nelly, the widow, goes on to tell with much simplicity and 
tenderness the story of Harry’s early courtship, of how he went 
away for years, bound to a farmer in Dorsetshire, where, unfortu- 
nately, “ there was a girl, a hussy, that worked with him up at the 
farm,” of how Nelly waited faithfully and lovingly for his return, 
and of how they were married on Christmas Day, and 

Those were the pleasant times, my house an’ my man were my pride, 

We seem’d like ships i’ the Channel a-sailing with wind an’ tide. 
But, work being scant in the Island, Harry went over the Solent, 
and wrote to his wife that he had taken a six weeks’ engagement, 
and would cross again to say good-by to her. On this she puts 
the house in order, and in clearing out an old deal box comes upon 
a letter written to Harry when he was in Dorsetshire by 
“ the hussy up at the iurm.” The scene which follows between 
the two is described with admirable truth, and the husband's 
character is capitally brought out in the few speeches, every word 
of which the widow remembers, The end of it is that she refuses 
to kiss him before he goes, and that she getsa letter from him say- 
ing that he has got six weeks’ work in Jersey, and is going over in 
the boat :— 

An’ the wind began to rise, an’ I thought of him out at sea, 

An’ I felt [ had been to blame; he was always kind to me. 

“© Wait a little, my lass, I am sure it *Il all come right ”— 

An’ the boat went down that night—the boat went down that night. 

“ Rizpah,” the following piece, written in the same metre, has a 
yet more tragic theme, and it may be doubted whether the form 
in which it is cast is in the nature of things particularly well fitted 


‘to the matter. It is, however, full of fine touches of feeling and ~ 


character, and leaves a strong impression. A dying woman tellsa 
lady who is visiting her how her son Willy, being dared to the 
feat by his wild mates, robbed the mail, took one purse, with the 
contents of which he refused to meddle, and was hanged for the 
deed. There are great pathos and power in the description of her 
last meeting with him, and in her tale of ber subsequent insanity, 
and of her secretly burying his bones in holy ground. It would 
be impossible to do full justice to the fine qualities of the work 
except by copious quotation, and even this would be difficult, since 
each passage is closely connected with what goes before and follows 
it. In “The Northern Cobbler,” which follows this, both the idea 
and the execution seem to us as good as they can be. The cobbler 
is a reformed drunkard, who has hit upon an original method of 
overcoming his enemy by buying a large bottle of gin and keeping 
it with the cork undrawn constantly in his window, and the return 
of his sailor brother-in-law is made the occasion for his telling the 
story of his courtship and marriage, of his decline into habits of 
drunkenness, and of his final victory. There is hardly a line in 
the poem which has not some strong or happy turn of expression, 
and both the narrator and the events he narrates are brought 
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before us with singular vividness, There is an admirable passage 
which relates how one night he came home worse than usual, 
«]jke a bull gotten loose at a faair,” how he “ knaw’d naw moor 
what I did nor a mortal beiist o’ the feild,” and how, waking in the 
morning, and seeing the hideous disorder he had caused, he remem- 
pered the days of his courtship,and the first kiss he gave his 
wife, as they looked after a lark that was “ singin’ ’is best of a 
Sunday at murn.” 

PDoesn’t tha see *im,” she axes, “fur I can sce ’im?” an’ T 

Seeiid nobbut the smile o’ the sun as danced in ’er pratty blue eye ; 

‘An’ I says “1 mun gie tha a kiss,” an’ Sally says * Noi, thou moiint,” 

But I gied er a kiss, an’ tlien anoother, an’ Sally says “ doiint!” 

‘An’ when we coom’d into Meeiitin’, at fust she wur all in a tew, 

But, arter, we sing’d the ’ymn togither like birds on a beugh ; 

An’ Muggins ’e preiich’d o’ Hell-fire an’ the loov o’ God fur men, 

An’ then upo’ coomin’ awaiiy Sally gied me a kiss ov ’ersen. 

“The Village Wife; or, the Entail,” another piece written— 
far less happily, as it seems to us—in the same dialect and metre, is 
judiciously separated from “ The Northern Cobbler” in the volume 
} “The Revenge” and “The Sisters.” Of the splendid swing 
and spirit of the already familiar “ Revenge” it is perhaps hardly 
necessary to speak. The magnificent directness of the story, the 
martial power of the lines, the daring in their management which 
only a master of metre can employ with success, and the in- 
definable spirit of the whole thing, will not have been — 
forgotten by readers who have already become acquainted wit 
the work. It is followed by one which is, to our thinking, 
with one notable exception, the weakest production in the 
yolume. “ The Sisters” strikes us as a story which is ct once 
commonplace and disagreeable, and it is related in verse that 
never rises above the level of smoothness and carefulness, 
or, in other words, above a level which ary verse-writer 
possessed of practice and of a good ear can attain. There is, it is 
to be feared, nothing very out of the way in the supposition that 
a young man may propose, for all practical purposes, to marry a 
young woman, and may afterwards fall in love with, propose to 
marry, and actually marry, this young woman’ssister. We have, 
indeed, seen this simple and not very attractive plot form the sub- 
stance of a decently written magazine story. The least that could 
beexpected of Mr. Tennyson, if he chooses to take up so barren 
and ungrateful a theme, is that he should give it some touch of 
exaltation. Possibly by some of his readers he may be judged to 
have done this. For our own part, we must confess that ‘‘ The 
Sisters” seems to bring out in strong, if undesigned, relief the 
odious character of the man who is at once the chief figure in, and 
the narrator of, an unpleasant tale, and fails to give due weight and 
interest to the character of the girl who has sacrificed herself to 
this poor creature’s meanness. It may be added that in this case 
Mr. Tennyson's vehicle for his story is not particularly happy. 
The man who was capable of the gross act of jilting, the 
story of which is the substance of the poem, might also 
be capable of the strange indiscretion of relating ‘his own 
fault to a youth whose affections hover between the two sisters 
born of the narrator’s unpraiseworthy marriage. We were about 
to add that the tale would not prepossess the youth in favour of his 
possible father-in-law. But perhaps Mr. Tennyson has intended 
to extend the old proverb to “ Like father-in-law, like son-in-law.” 
If so, we cannot think it fortunate from any point of view that 
the intention has been executed. 

Of “ The Village Wife,” which follows “ The Sisters,” we need 
say no more than we have already said ; and of “In the Children’s 
Hospital” we can only say that itis written with Mr. Tennyson’s 
accustomed command of language and metre, and that, while some 
people will no doubt find its sentiments charming, others may 
possibly think them a trifle maudlin. One passage in it, however, 
ought to live. It may be based on a too hasty generalization, but 
experience goes to show that abuses of the kind aimed at can be 
met only by what in other cases might be called illegitimate war- 
fare. ‘The speaker is a hospital nurse, who thinks, from her cur- 
sory view of a new doctor, that he is one who could “ mangle the 
living dog that had loved him and fawned at his knee— 
Drench’d with the hellish oorali—that ever such things should be !| ” 
This is not a fit occasion for dwelling on the terribly difficult 
question of vivisection ; but it may be said that no one possessing 
any human, which generally includes “animal,” sympathy is likely 
to think the epithet which the Laureate has applied to a parti- 
cular phase of the matter one whit too strong. 

The piece just dwelt on is followed by the beautiful “ Dedi- 
catory Poem to the Princess Alice,” and by the “ Defence of 
Lucknow,” which seems to us only second, if second, in fire and 
splendour of verse to “ The Revenge.” For these two poems we 
have nothing but admiration. Passing over two pieces—“ Sir John 
Oldcastle ” and “ Columbus,” which appear to us comparatively 
uninteresting—we come to “ The Voyage of the Maeldune,” a work 
already referred to, and one which shows, more than any other new 
publication in the volume, except perhays “ The Northern Cobbler,” 
the continuing freshness of the poet's fancy and power of expres- 
sion. In this it seems to us that Mr. Tennyson has caught and ren- 
dered with complete success both the simplicity and the strength 
demanded by the subject. The swing of the verse alone casries 
the reader away, but when he reads, as he is sure to read, the 
Poem again, he finds that what seems the over-mastering spon- 
taneousness of the writing, is in fact the result of the completest 
art, Each one of the fabulous isles at which the mariners touch 
is described with extraordinary vividness and beauty, and the 
metre is admirably suited to the subject. As Mr. Tennyson has 


managed it, it helps in a marked degree that sense of whirling and 
constant change of scene and adventure with which the poem is 
instinct, and the whole result of which is arrived at by innumera- 
ble touches that readers will discover for themselves. The end of 
the work is, as it seems to us, altogether admirable, both in con- 
ception and in form. 

After reading and commenting upon this fine work, it is matter 
for r gret to us, as it probably will be to all who are not absolutely 
indiscriminate admirers of anything to which Mr. Tennyson 
chooses to put his name, to have to record the fact that he has in- 
cluded in this yolume the extraordinarily incoherent and meani 
less stuff to which he has given the names of “ De Profundis ” and 
“The Human Cry.” “De Profundis” is unpleasant and dull; 
“The Human Cry” is a collection of “words, words, words,” 
which it is astonishing that any one should have set down in 
print. We may close our notice of a volume of curiously mixed 
merit by a reference to the singularly touching and pretty dedica- 
tion prefixed to the book. 


BURKE’S HISTORICAL PORTRAITS.* 


WE owe it to Mr. Hubert Burke, a few hours with whose new 
volume have affected us something like a journey in @ 
springless waggon over a clay soil in the month of November, te 
make mention of an encomium of his book which must have fully 
compensated him for the superficial judgments of the indolent or 
shallow reviewers to whom, more in sorrow than in anger, his 
preface refers, No less a personage than Mr. Gladstone has 
written to the author to state that he has “ read every page of the 
work with great interest,” and that he “ subscribes without hesi- 
tation to the eulogy passed on it by the Daily Chronicle, as mark- 
ing, as far as he knows”—the italics are, we suppose, the pub- 
lisher’s—* a@ distinct and valuable addition to our knowledye of a 
remarkable period.” After this, anything we can say becomes 
indeed of vanishing importanc2; but we must say it nevertheless. 
Instead of taking warning by the comments which the first volume 
of these so-called ‘“ Historical Portraits” inevitably elicited, even 
from those who like ourselves were willing to acknowledge in Mr. 
Burke a love of truth such as happily may at times coexist with a 
grievous habit of blundering, he has put forth another large volume 
not less pretentious, and, if anything, more grotesque, than its pre- 
decessor. So incorrigible an offender—for the present work does not 
represent the first-fruits of its author's studies—needs to be reminded 
once more that a book of this kind is an indignity to historical litera- 
ture. The best-intentioned actor, though he might have formed 
a highly ingenious and perfectly novel conception of Hamlet, would 
be hissed off the stage if the audience, to use a vulgar phrase, 
could not make head or tail of his delivery of the speeches set down 
forhim. Mr. Burke seems to write with the fixed purpose of 
illustrating by a reductio ad absurdum the profound discovery re- 
cently announced to the world, that the science of history has 
nothing to do with the art of composition. 

A few quotations must, we fear, be given from what Mr. Burke 
might call a “sadly ample” collection, in order to exemplify the 
kind of pabulum which it would appear some digestive systems 
are strong enough to assimilate. Mr. Burke’s vagaries of style 
are of many kinds and of many degrees, and it is not perhaps 
so very often that he passes the line which distinguishes the dis- 
tressingly from the utterly obscure. Mr. Froude may, for instance, 
guess at the meaning of the following challenge, though his en- 
gagements may prevent him from repairing to the literary Canossa 
to which it invites him :— 

How and when arose the startling changes from light to darkness? 

Where is the record of that universal corruption which, even on the fri 
of the Middle Ages, was alleged against those sacred houses? Even Mr. 
Froude must acknowledge that the Catholic Church, chiefly through the 
monastic houses, had been the sole focus of intelligence; and he owes it te 
his credulous and much-abused following to point out the era of change from 
the sanctity and devotion he here so eloquently depicts to the dire wicked- 
ness which so shocked the hearts of the Inquisitors he has so much be- 
praised. 
On the other hand, in whatever spirit the following expression of 
homage may be received by Mr. Freeman—“gne of the most 
researchful and conscientious historians of the present day—one 
who has sought for truth, without capricious breaks of oblivious 
spleen, in his reliable writings” (Mr. Freeman's reliable writings !) 
—its significance must remain doubtful to the warmest of his ad- 
mirers:— 

To do justice to a bishop or monk, adds Mr. Freeman, is just what Mr. 

Froude can never bring himself to do. Yet Mr. Freeman is said to belong 
(I know not otherwise) to a belief more hostile to the olden worship of 
England than that professed by the autocratic object of his criticism. But 
Mr. Freeman will have history, not rhetoric or imagery. Aad thus should 
history be written. Will the equity of all future hearts respond? It is a 
sacred duty to do go. 
But neither Mr, Freeman, nor Mr. Froude, nor any other person 
versed in the study of English history, could perform the part of 
(Edipus to the enigma of the following sentence, apparently in- 
tended to impress upon the reader the fact, previously stated, that 
in the Tudor days an iron discipline prevailed in the Tower of 
London :— 

Over the Thames for many a long year could have been heard the sounds 
of mourning and sorrow to rival those which were borne over the lagunes 


* Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty and the Reformation Peried. 
By S. Hubert Burke. Vol. 11. London: John Hodges. 1880. 
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of Venice, and the Lion of England was as dangerous a recipient of ac- 
cusations as the Lion of St. Mark, though he opened not his literary jaws 
so widely to the gaze of apprehensive citizens. 

The defectiveness of Mr. Burke's grammar our readers will, we 
imagine, be content to take on trust; nor need we dwell on the 
¢arelessness of an orthography in which the well-kuown diplomatist 
appears as Watton, the celebrated divine as Cicolompadius, and 
the great poet as Spencer. Even Mr. Pettie, R.A., becomes ‘ the 
eminent painter, Bettie,” which, considering the praise bestowed 
upon his telling of a “ grim prose story in painted verse,” is rather 
hard upon “ one of the greatest of English painters.” Lord 
Seymour of Sudbury we are inclined to regard as merely an 
ingenious misprint. 

To such small vexations as these Mr. Burke had done his best to 
accustom us in the first volume of his “ Historical Portraits,” and 
he maintains a similar self-consistency in his practice with regard 
to quotations. In order, perhaps, to diminish the number of 
inverted commas which stud his text as the silver nails studded 
the sword of Ayamemnon, he occasionally begins a sentence as a 
quotation, and finishes it, to all appearance, as an original remark. 
On the other hand, he reserves to himself a general liberty of 
modernizing the language of the anecdotes which he owes to his 
research. ‘Thus, for instance, Henry VIII. is made to say to Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, on his promising “ King Hal” a dish of jack | 
for supper, “ That will do nicely.” Elsewhere we are over- | 
whelmed by a mass of authorities such as would almost suillice | 
to establish as a fact the most startling paradox, in contirma- | 
tion of two queer, though very possibly not groundless, bits of 
scandal about the Princess Elizabeth and Sir Thomas Seymour, to 
the recital of one of which Mr. Burke appends a re‘erence to 

Haynes’ State Papers; Ellis’s Royai Letters; Tytler’s Edward and 
Mary ; Miss Strickland’s Queens of England, Vol. V.; Lingard, Vol. V. 
“Fuller, Collier, Heylin, and Ranke” are summoned to support 
a few lines in a previous note concerning Cranmer's oifice of 
“ Penitentiary-General of England”; though to be sure, in a pas- 
sage in the text, “ Leopold Rancke” is quoted by himself. We 
might have thought the familiarity implied in the use of the 
Christian name a mark of contidence similar to that bestowed | 
upon “Ifenry Hallam,’ though unfortunately the latter is else- | 
where appealed to, with Anthony Wood and other writers “ of high | 
repute,” in testimony of the correctness of a statement of detail. 
But, inasmuch as “ Gilbert Burnet ” is mentioned with the utmost 
scorn, it is clear that the introduction of the Christian name may 
serve a double purpose, such as we believe it is wont to serve 
in cheap fiction. Much uncertainty seems to surround a refer- 
ence to “ Macaulay's Essays on the English Reformation”; the | 
passage is, however, taken from the essay on Hallam’s Constitu- | 
tional History, not from that on the Life of Burleigh by Dr. | 
Nares (whom Mr. Burke of course calls Dr. Nare). While on 
the subject of quotations, we may point out a curious dis- 
covery which, to use a phrase of Mr. Burke’s, “ speaks volumes ” 
for the wickedness of “ the men of the time,” and also for the 
sterility of their inventiveness in the matter of death-bed 
rhetoric. Dr. Layton, or Leyton, well known as an unscrupulous 
(though perhaps not the most utterly ruthless) member of Crom- 
well’s Commission for the visitation of the monasteries, came to a 
bad end :— 

Thorndale, who was well acquainted with Layton, saw him two hours 

before his death, when he addressed him in these words :—** Beware of my 
fate—you now see the death-bed of a bad priest ; 1 served my King truly, 
but not my God.” All is lost were his last words. 
If Leyton in his iast moments thus conveyed the famous words 
which, according to Cavendish, were used by Wolsey to the 
judges seut down to him at Esher, King Henry VIII. himself 
borrowed the dying words of the repentant Inquisitor :— 

A death-bed has been described as the altar of forgiveness, where charity 
and tears commingle as the spirit of prayer communes. These attri- 
butes were absent from the dying couch of Henry Tudor, whose last 
despairing words, chronicled by Anthony Denny, “All is lost!” express 
an awfal consciousness of the retribution due toa wicked and truculent 
career, 

“ And yet,” as the ballad about the burning of the Globe Theatre 
on the occasion of the performance of Henry VIII. had it, “ all this 
is true”; for the narrative given by Mr. Burke of the last 
moments of the bloodthirsty King is corroborated by a compre- 
hensive reference to “ Leti, Thenet, Harpsfield, Godwin, Burnet, 
Rapin, Macintosh, Tytler, and Lingard.” 

ye wish we could have added that Mr. Burke, who hundles his 
materials after a fashion which we have by this time sufficiently ex- 
emplified, at least displayed that modesty which would so well be- 
come an anthor who writes likea novice. Not only, however, does 
he criticize earlier and more generally appreciated historians with 
a freedom which perhaps he could not always have avoided; but 
he goes out of his way to venture on the following critical note, 
which he niust excuse us for designating as,in more senses than 
one, impertinent :— 

The present Poet-Laureate, in one of those hard-wrought operations of 
the brain which tax equally the performer and peruser, has familiarized 
the few who ean understand him with his notions on “the holy grail. 
Omne ignotuin pro magnifico.” 

Even more gratuitously silly is the sneer implied in the cbserva- 
tions, @ propos of the unlucky Mrs. Cranmer, that “even a German 
girl of seventeen might have, in more recent times, hesitated to 
become the clandestine wife of a man nearly fifty years of age” ; 
but that since, according to Dr. Hook, Mrs, Cranmer was not a 


woman of “ much refinement,” we must suppose her to have adopted 


the situation, “ which, in Teutonic notions, may have been passably 
satisfactory.” Clearly Mr. Burke's own “ notions” about thin 
Teutonic are in the last degree uncertain ; for, after speaking of Anne 
of Cleves as a “ Dutch princess,” he complacently repeats, at inter. 
vals of two or three pages, the statements that “ she could read no 
language but Plats-Deutsch or Flemish,” and that her own language 
was an “involved Walloon.” As Mr. Burke appears to subscribe 
to both these pieces of linguistic information, he should haye 
traced to its origin the verbal form employed by Anne in a saying 
of hers which he likewise cites: —“There is no place like this 
England for fedein righte well.” 

We do not think that we have been guilty of an injustice either 
to Mr. Burke or to the cause which we claim to have at heart as 
much as he has, when we demur to his pleadings on a very different 
issue from that on which he tries conclusions with the historians 
whom he criticizes. We believe him to be an_ honest as 
well as an industrious student; and it is pleasant to find a writer 
to whom John Knox is a “ fanatic, perhaps lunatic agitator,” 
and who makes no secret of the bixs which inclines him, coming 
so near to the mark as he seems to us to doin his estimate of the 
Catholic party in Queen Mary’s reign. Indeed Mr. Burke’s im- 
partiality is of the broadest kind; the Peers and Commons of 
Queen Mary's reign in general were, in his opinion, as dishonest 
and corrupt as those who preceded them under her brother and her 
father. As for the populace in those sad times, nothing, as he holds, 
could exceed its dishonesty and inconsistency ; though a portion 
of it might stand excused by circumstances. This seems to result 
from his description of certain old women who were punished 
for railing against Queen Mary. They were (like John Knox) 
“ either fanatics or lunatics, for the religious frenzy had created 
many boisterous idiots.” If we cannot always accept Mr. Burke's 
judgment of the leading Reformers, “ many” of whom he rather 
rashly supposes to be included in the censure of Queen Catharine 
Parr, it is at least never the judgment of an uninstructed partisan. 
His sarcasms occasionally suggest the preliminary query—Quis 
provocavit ? What “ writers of the present day,’ for instance, 
are in the habit of describing Henry VIIL. as “ gentle and merci- 
ful,” “a model of married life,” &c. > Is it only students of the 
numerous and more or less recondite authorities cited in this book 
who have some idea of the tyranny of “ Lord Crumwell” (as Mr. 
Burke has “elected” to call him)? or is a sufficiently distinct pic- 
ture drawn of his system in a history which is in every one’s hands 
like that of Mr. J. R. Green? If Mr. Burke had occasionally 
asked himself such questions as these, he might have considerably 
lightened his “ congeries of arguments, supplemented by eloquence” 
—to apply his description of Gardiner’s sermon before King Edward. 
He might thus have gained time for arranging more skilfully his 
attack upon Cranmer, the idol on whose behalf Mr. Froude “ en- 
tered the field, assegai in hand”; and for giving effectiveness to 
his chapters concerning Somerset, whose historical portrait was 
really worth repainting. 


ARMY LIFE IN RUSSIA* 


UDGING by his books, we should say that Mr. Greene is one 

of the best specimens of that modern school of officers who 

are at once enthusiastic and highly educated. His former volume 
on the Russo-Turkish war commanded general approval by the 
brilliancy and lucidity of its style, as well as by the value of the 
information which it conveyed with the precision of scientific 
knowledge. His present work is in a measure supplementary to 
the previous one, but it is not less interesting, and scarcely less 
valuable. It gives sparkling sketches, not merely of life in the 
army, as its title professes, but of the various orders of Rus- 
sian society, from the Czar himself down to the humblest of 
his subjects. And the author returns to the seat of the war, 
describing some of the most momentous and stirripg events of 
the campaign—such as Gourko’s passage of the Balkans, the 
sanguinary assaults on the works at Plevna, and the three days’ 
hard fighting in front of Sophia, when the Turks were making 
their last stand against odds that became at last overwhelming. 
Mr. Greene is no holiday correspondent who got up his pic- 
turesque facts at secondhand, compiling his narrative in the rear 
of the columns by the help of telegrams and a lively imagina- 
tion. When it was in any waypossible, he was always at the 
front, and frequently exposed himself under the hottest tire, with- 
out the hope of either glory or substantial advantage. He tells @ 
straightforward, soldier-like story,and it is only by incidental notices 
of his confidential intercourse with the Russian leaders that we ap- 
preciate the consideration in which he was held bythem. That he 
is predisposed in favour of the Russians is but natural, after all the 
toils and dangers he had shared with them ; and the generous hospi- 
tality they showed him on all occasions must have awakened & 
warmer sentiment than mere gratitude. Yet he does not hesitate 
to exhibit the frankness of a friend in showing the weak points 
in their military system; and even in the lifelike portraits of their 


most conspicuous generals he gives proof of courage as well as of 


candour. 

The volume opens appropriately with a chapter on the Czar. In 
the beginning of August 1877 Mr. Greene had reached the little 
Bulgarian village of Biela. He drew bridle before the temporary 


* Sketches of Army Life in Russia. By F. O. Greene, Lieutenant of 
Engineers, U.S. Army, Author of “ The Russian Army and its Campaigns 
in Turkey in 1877-78.” London: Allen & Co, 1880. 
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field-quarters where the Emperor was housed ina couple of officers’ 
tents joined together. The American arrived just in time for 
dinner, and would gladly have brushed himself and washed off the 
dust before the ceremony of formal presentation to the autocrat. 
But the aide-de-camp who received him assured him that that 
‘was quite unnecessary. The arrival of staff messengers in even less 
resentable case than himself was a matter of everyday occurrence. 
he dinner was substantial, though simple ; but it was served upon 
silver-plate by richly-liveried servants, and about eighty guests had 
been invited to the party. Distinguished statesmen and officers 
were present; but Mr. Greene’s attention was naturally attracted to 
his Imperial host, who sat almost immediately opposite to him. The 
Czar assumed a cheerful manner, conversing freely with those near 
him ; but ‘even a casual observer could detect the weight of care 
and responsibility which seemed to rest so heavily upon him.” 
He felt the misfortunes he could not avert and the sufferings he 
could not alleviate. “ The expression of his face grew stiil 
sadder as the summer and autumn wore on, and Plevna held fast, 
and he gradually lost flesh—more than thirty pounds—giving him 
a gaunt look.” Mr. Greene believes thoroughly in the Czar’s good 
intentions; but, indeed, he goes so far as to persevere in the 
theory that Russia entered the campaign of liberation from 
philanthropic rather than ambitious motives. He pities the Ozar 
as aman who has been the lifelong victim of his own irrepressible 
benevolence and exceptionally advanced ideas. Alexander has 
undertaken a series of labours almost beyond the strength of even 
an autocrat like himself. He began his reign by liberating the 
serfs, and consequently alienating the nobles; nor has the injury 
he did to vested rights and to the landed proprietors been ever for- 
given him by those whom it impoverished. And now, placed high 
above classes who do not sympathize with him, he is “ attempting 
the Herculean task of dragging eighty millions of people forward, 
rather against their will than with their assistance.” No wonder 
that the strain of sustained effort has proved too much for a man 
whose motives and purposes are systematically misconstrued. And, 
moreover, he lives in the perpetual apprehension of assassination by 
the people he has been striving to benefit. Still, serious though the 
danger from secret conspirators may be, Mr. Greene insists that the 
leaven of disloyalty has diffused itself through but an infinitesimal 
portion of the nation. The rank and file of the army who repre- 
sent the masses of the nation believe in the divinity of the Czar 
as reverently as ever. However much they may have to endure 
in the field, they take it patiently, believing that he would feel for 
them and help them were their sufferings brought to his notice. 
Nothing impressed Mr. Greene more than a scene he witnessed 
after the disastrous engagement of Gorni-Dubnik, when the Em- 
peror had ridden over to General Gourko’s headquarters to pass the 
d'armée in review. He rode down the lines, exchanging 
words with some of the oflicers, and distributing crosses in the 
ranks :— 

Studying their intent expressions, one got some insight into the thoughts 
of these simple, faithful-minded creatures, and saw that it still was possible 
in this sceptical age for men to look up to another man with personal ador- 
ation. In a moment they seemed to forget every one else but the Czar who 
actually was before them in the flesh. Their expression was not so much 
one of joy as of wondering veneration. 

Mr. Greene confirms the generally received idea of the Rus- 
sian soldier both as to his good qualities and defects. He ‘is 
strong in the staying qualities and weak in the vivacious ones.” 
He has great tenacity and endurance, but very little élan. He has 
neither capacity of initiative nor self-reliance. Itis but slowly 
and by deadly experience that he learns the elementary principles 
of his business, such as taking advantage of any pvint of shelter 
when moving forward against the enemy in open order. But he 
goes into battle with genuine enthusiasm, and is slew to realize 
when he is beaten and must retreat. There is nothing more 
vividly painful in the volume than the account of one of the un- 
successful attempts at storming the Plevna works, as witnessed by 
the author. It was the bloody assault of September 11th. It 
had been undertaken rashly and precipitately; for, after three 
days of incessant bombardment, no material damage had been 
done. Nothing could be more depressing than the weather. A 
cold rain had been falling incessantly for hours before, drenching 
the troops to the skin, and turning the slopes of grass into 
morasses. Nevertheless, as all the arrangements had been made, 
it was resolved that they should be carried out. What Mr. 
Greene witnessed was a front attack, over a broad extent of ground 
broken by one ravine. ‘The column consisted of five thousand 
men. When the assailants were within twelve hundred yards of 
the enemy’s redoubts the defenders began to open fire. Thence- 
forward the volleys from the earthworks were incessant. The 
Russians kept moving forward, steadily, but terribly slowly as it 
seemed to the onlookers, till the Russian batteries had to cease 
firing, in the apprehension of sending the shot among their 
friends. “Finally the line of Russians seemed to be within 
only one hundred or two hundred yards of the redoubt; the 
line could be seen to break into a run, and then all was lost 
in a confused mass of smoke, through which the fire from the 
muzzles leaped back and forth from end to end of the parapet, 
like flashes of lightning.” Nothing could be distinguished through 
the smoke, and the onlookers held their breaths in painful sus- 
pense. Next black dots were seen to emerge, to be followed by 
the whole line scattering in confusion, and falling back towards 

e rear. ‘ Now the fire of the Turks seemed to increase with the 
fury of hell itself”; and then the Turks made a dash to follow up 
their victory, till the Russians, throwing themselves in line upon 


the ground, repulsed them in turn with their volleys. Nothing 
could show more conclusively the steadiness of the soldiery, but 
no troops are more absolutely dependent on good leading. And 
Mr. Greene shows his frankness in the opinion he pronounces on 
the officers. Those of the regiments of the Guards and the crack 
corps usually in garrison in St. Petersburg are men of birth and 
breeding, and of showy, though superticial, education, But among 
the rest of the 25,000 who are taken from the middle classes of 
a population whose education has been unusually backward, it is 
“ difficult to find enough men possessing what we are accustomed 
to look upon as the necessary qualifications.” In unfamiliar situ- 
ations they are all abroad, and nothing demonstrated this more 
painfully than the want of all preparations when the long-expected 
surrender of Plevna had come off. Forty thousand miserable 
prisoners were thrown upon their hands in the depth of winter ; 
and “no better expedient presents itself than to herd them 
out in the snow in great flocks like sheep, and let three days 
piss before they get anything to eat.” There had been no intention 
of deliberate cruelty, but the suffering among the victims was 
intense and the mortality enormous. 

The best of Mr. Greene’s portraits of Russian generals is that 
of Skobeleff, perhaps because the subject of it is the most striking. 
Skobeleff, though well connected and born wealthy, is in many 
respects a self-made man, and something more. In an Empire 
where good appointments go by favour, and where subserviency 
to superiors and general toleration of abuses are the secret of 
rising quickly, whether in the army or the civil service, he showed 
himself aggressively independent. He made himself influential 
enemies among all classes, and when he had been calumniated by 
charges of gross corruption, he actually ventured to treat with dis- 
respect the Court oflicial entrusted with the inquiry. He established 
his innocence by irrefragable proofs, but characteristically he was 
made to pay the penalty of the sins of which he had been falsely 
accused. When the war broke out he was under a cloud, and, 
though a major-general, had with difficulty obtained permission 
to serve as a volunteer in the quality of aide-de-camp to an officer 
of rank scarcely superior to his own. By almost harebrained 
gallantry, and by promptly improving each opportunity that 
offered, he forced his way to the front. At Lovtcha he distin- 
guished himself so brilliantly as to be named by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, in his telegram, as the hero of the day. Before 
Plevna he received the command of the troops forming the lett 
attack ; and, though in one of the bloody repulses from the 
redoubts he lost 8,000 out of his 18,000 men, he received credit 
for having done his utmost, where failure, as it proved, was a 
foregone conclusion, The next day he was gazetted Lieutenant- 
General, and appointed to a division, being only thirty-two years 
of age. Yet in that high command he made it a point of 
honour to expose his life as recklessly as when a subaltern. He 
rode a white horse and wore a white uniform; and would cross 
the most formidable country at a gallop, leaving his staff to follow 
over the fences as they could. ‘It was intended to impress his 
men, and it did so.” They came to believe him invulnerable ; 
while he, on his side, never hesitated to order them to run the 
hazards which he was perpetually risking himself. These are the 
_— that might make a dashing leader of irregulars; bet 

r. Greene, after familiar acquaintance, with many opportunities 
of observing him in the field, deliberately credits Skobeleff with 
“stupendous military genius.” “JI firmly believe that, should he 
live twenty years more, he will be commander-in-chief in the 
next war about the Eastern question, and history will then speak 
of him as one of the five great soldiers of the century, side by side 
with Napoleon, Wellington, Grant, and Moltke.” It may be said 
that, with Skobeleft’s practice of risking his life,the odds are against 
his surviving, should he continue to see much service in the field. 
In the meantime we may anticipate that his talents, with his 
energy, will go far towards deciding in favour of Russia his coming 
campaign against the Tekiké-Turkomans. 


GOIRAND ON FRENCH COMMERCIAL LAW.* 


the question of codification is discussed there 

are some people who talk so glibly of the French 
Codes that one might suppose they were matter of common 
knowledge in this country; whereas, in fact, save for informa 
tion gleaned on the rare occasions when it becomes necessary to 
look up special provisions bearing on some case partly of French 
origin, or as furnishing illustrations of some principle of abstract 
jurisprudence, they are practically sealed books tu the majority 
of knglish lawyers. M. Goirand has, however, put it within 
our power to verify the truth of the propositions in which 
he has embodied the French Commercial Code, by annexing to 
each proposition a reference to the particular article of the Code 
on which it is based, and by giving the complete text of the Code in 
the second portion of his work. Such would appear to be the 
fidelity with which he has expounded the Code that we have been 
unable to detect any discrepancies between its provisions and his 
commentary thereon; so that, beyond a general notice of the scheme 
of the book, our attention must chiefly be directed to the considera- 
tion of the more important points wherein the French system of 
commercial law difiers from the English, and the comparison of their 


* The French Code of Commerce ; with a Theoretical and Practical Com- 
mentary. By Léopold Goirand, Licenci¢ en Droit, Avoud au Tribunal Civil 
du Département de la Seine. London: Stevens & Sons. 1880. 
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respective merits. One cannot help being prepossessed in favour 
of M. Goirand’s work by the modesty and Fitidence with which 
in his preface he craves the indulgence of his English readers “ for 
the Gallicisms in which it abounds”; adding, “It would have 
been presumption on my part to have attempted to write literary 
English. I shall be contented if, in spite of the French construc- 
tion of its sentences, my work should turn out to be adequately 
intelligible.” We are honestly able to reassure M. Goirand on 
this point. Whether it be owing to the supervision of the two 
English solicitors in Paris whose assistance he gratefully acknow- 
ledges, or whether it be that M. Goirand has formed too low an 
estimate of his capacities as a writer of English, it is certain that 
the Gallicisms in question are very few and slight, and that 
an Englishman, not previously informed to the contrary, might 
well read the whole book through and suppose it to be the work 
of a fellow-countryman. 

M. Goirand begins his book with a short sketch of judicial organ- 
ization in France, the machinery for civil procedure consist- 


ing of juges de paix, civil tribunals of first instance, courts of | 
appeal, and the Court of Cassation or final appeal, with their atten- 


dant functionaries. Ancillary to these tribunals, there exist in 
many districts of France Tribunals of Commerce, elected from 
the members of the trading community and exercising jurisdiction 
in purely commercial matters; and also, but in fewer locali- 
ties, “conseils de prud’hommes,” or Arbitration Boards for the 
settlement of grievances between employers and employed. Inci- 
dentally we notice that in no case can imprisonment be awarded 
in France for non-payment of money, save where such payment is 
enjoined by way of damages in distinctly criminal proceedings, 

The short treatise on procedure which M. Goirand embodies in 
his introductory chapter is perhaps too technical for much discus- 
sion here ; it is, however, exceedingly interesting to persons conver- 
sant with the method prevailing in our own courts, affording man 
points of contrast as to which the advantage appears not to be all 
on one side. Such, for instance, are the varying and elastic rules 
as to limitation of actions according to their subject-matter, the 
admission of documentary evidence only in civil cases as distin- 
guished from commercial suits, the absence of any power to 
compel a foreign plaintiff to give security for costs, the rule by 
which each party has, whatever be the result of the litigation, to 
bear the expense of his own counsel's fees, and so forth. In dealing 
with these preliminary matters M. Goirand occupies nearly fifty 
pages, and it is not till then that we fairly embark on the Code de 
Commerce, arranged, as he tells us, “in logical order and not 
in that adopted by the Legislature.” M. Goirand’s commentary 
being confessedly a paraphrase, it may be as well, however, to give 
some idea of what the Code of Commerce itself is, as reproduced 
textually in his book. It consists of 648 articles or sections, 
end, with some few supplementary enactments, embodies the 
whole of the law by which commercial transactions in France 
anust be regulated and judged. It occupies, in fact, the same 
ground as that covered in this country os commercial common 
law, the equitable doctrines modifying that common law, the 
various statutes relating to partnerships, companies, negotiable 
instruments, merchant shipping, and a host of cognate subjects, to 
say nothing of customs of trade, and the crowd of judicial de- 
cisions which are constantly building up additions to the law- 
merchant. Decisions are of course recognized in French law, but 
they are all purely questions of interpretation, and the number 
which M. Goirand finds it necessary to cite is infinitely smaller than 
would be the case in an English text-book. 

The first few articles of the Code, and likewise of M. Goirand’s 
commentary, treat of the status, privileges, and liabilities of the 
trader; and we are here at once brought face to face with 
certain provisions unknown to the English law, and leading up 
to that French system of bankruptcy which is immeasurably 
superior to our own. As M. Goirand tells us at p. 52, “ Traders 
are compelled by law to keep books, A trader who does not 
keep books, or who keeps them irregularly, cannot produce them 
in evidence, and renders himself liable to the penalties attaching 
to fraudulent bankruptcy.” Three books are obligatory—the 
journal, the press copy letter-book, and the stock-book. All 
these books have to be kept in order of date, without blanks or 
additions, all the pages must be numbered and initialled, and the 
journa! and stock-book are officially inspected and initialled once 
every year, so that fraud is well-nigh impossible. When we come 
to consider the Freach system of bankruptey we shall see how 
important a part these obligatory books play in it; but, even 
apart from this, the provision we have mentioned is a salutary, if 
a somewhat oflicious, regulation, tending to promote order and 
care in commercial undertakings, and the use of the books in 
evidence which is thereby rendered possible must effect an 
appreciable saving of judicial time. From trades the transition 
is natural to partnerships and companies, both included in French 
law under the common term “ sociétés”"—the distinction being 
marked by the addition of descriptive words, such as “ sociétés 
en nom collectif,” or ordinary partnerships; “ sociétés en com- 
mandite simple,” or partnerships including sleeping partners 
liable only to the extent of their interests, which are non- 
transferable and evidenced by the partnership deed; “ sociétés 
en commandite par actions,” wherein the rights of the 
sleeping partners are established or evidenced by transfer- 
able shares; and “sociétés anonymes,” which precisely cor- 
respond to our joint-stock Companies, limited. With regard 
to the last-named and most important class, divers wholesome re- 
strictions exist, the counterpart of which might with advantage 


be introduced into English law. Thus, in order to protect small 
investors, always the most gullible class, it is provided that no 
share shall be less than 100 frances where the capital does not 
exceed 200,000 francs, or less than 500 francs in any otha 
case. Then Companies divided into shares are not definitively con. 
stituted or recognized until the whole of the capital has been 
subscribed, and one-fourth must be paid up at once by every 
shareholder on taking up his shares, Further, if promoters op 
other members bring in an equivalent in kind for shares in liey 
of full money payment, such arrangement must be approved at 
the first general meeting of shareholders. The issuing of 
fraudulent prospectuses and the declaration of fictitious dividends 
are provided against by enactments at least as stringent ag 
those of our own law. At p. 91 M. Goirand gives us a synopsis 
of the French law as to Co-operative Societies, or “ sociétés 
& capital variable,” the organization of which is regulated by 
a law passed in 1867, From what he says, we gather that 
Co-operative Societies, including Stores, Benefit and Loan 
Societies, have not met with the same favour and acceptance 
in France that they have in England. At p. 112 we come upon 
a short chapter relating to “the judicial separation of property 
between husband and wife,” as to which it is not very clear what 
place it has in a Code of Commerce. As, however, the text of the 
Code includes provisions on this head, we do not see how M, 
Goirand could have omitted it. 

Chapter V. treats of the Bourse, stockbrokers, and bankers, and 
contains much valuable information as to these important members 
of the French commercial community. It is somewhat surprising 
to learn that there are only sixty stockbrokers in Paris, who enjoy 
a monopoly of carrying out negotiations in public and other secu- 
rities and dealing in commercial paper. These favoured few are, 
however, subject to liabilities commensurate with their privileges, 
For instance, a French stockbroker is theoretically liable to im- 
prisonment for a term varying from one to twelve months, and a 
fine of from 500 to 10,000 francs, if he lends his services for 
speculations in any securities whatsoever; but, as might be ex- 
pected, and as M. Goirand takes care to inform us in a note (p. 
125), “* this provision of the law is never applied by the Courts.” 
Time-bargains seem to be definitely recognized on the French 
Stock Exchange, unless they assume the character of purely 
gambling transactions, so that the law would appear to be practi- 
cally the same as in this country. The French law as to carriers 
appears pretty nearly identical with the English, with this important 
exception that, according to M. Goirand (p. 167), the carrier cannot 
free himself in advance by a formal stipulation from the responsibility 
which the law casts on him. However much the freedom of con- 
tract on the part of carriers in this country has been restricted by 
the Canal and Railway Traffic Act, and the judicial interpretation 
which has been put thereon, English carriers are in a far more 
favourable position. 

Bills of exchange and promissory notes constitute too large a 

rt of any legal commercial system to allow of our here treat- 
ing in detail of the French law relating to them as expounded by 
M, Goirand. Moreover, negotiable securities have so international 
a circulation that the systems of various countries have to a certaiz 
extent become conformed to one another, Certain distinctive pro- 
visions, however, exist in French law which seem to call for a 
passing notice. Such, for instance, are those by which bills of ex- 
change must be drawn in a place other than that in which the 
are payable; by which the holder of a dishonoured bill may, wit 
the leave of a judge, provisionally seize the property of persons 
liable thereon; by which a bill at sight must ‘ presented within 
three months; by which the consideration for each endorsement 
must appear on the bill; by which a promissory note can only be 
made payable to order, and so forth. 

The law of merchant shipping, which is fully treated by M. 
Goirand, we pass over without mention, in order to come to the very 
important topic of bankruptcy. The contemplation of well-nigh 
any foreign system of bankruptcy leaves one wrapped in astonish- 
ment at the supineness which has for eleven years permitted this 
country to labour under the mass of blunders which passes muster 
with us as a code of bankruptcy law. Of its faults we have 
spoken on different occasions until we are fairly tired; we will 
now only draw attention to a few of the points in which the 
merit of the French system is conspicuous. In the first place, only 
traders can be bankrupts in France. There may be arguments against 
this restriction; but, on the whole, it would seem to be an advisable 
one. Persons not traders who become bankrupt usually become 
so through extravagance or speculation, and it is not a bad thing 
to check the tendency to those follies by leaving persons who in- 
dulge in them to the tender mercies of their creditors. A French 
trader who suspends payment may be adjudicated bankrupt on his 
own petition, or on that of a creditor, or by the Court itself proprio 
motu, The pseudo-respectable device of a petition for liquidation 
is happily unknown in France. Simultaneously with the ad- 
judication of bankruptcy, the whole administration of the bank- 
rupt’s estate is entrusted to certain syndics or trustees appointed 
by the court. The creditors may at a general meeting appoint 
new syndics, but the court is in no way bound by the selection, 
unless it meets with its approval. A juge-commissaire is also 
appointed, who is to adjudicate on any complaints lodged against 
the syndics, with an appeal to the Tribunal de Commerce. The 
Ministére public takes cognizance of all bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, and the final supervision rests with the Tribunal de Commerce 
itself. Immediately on bankruptcy the bankrupt may be im- 
prisoned as a precautionary measure, bankruptcy being thus 
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yiewed in its rizht light as primd facie a criminal, or at 
jeast a moral, offence. All his property is at once got in 
and realized, and the proceeds deposited in the “ Caisse 
de Dépéts et Consignations,” where it bears interest at 3 per 
cept. for the benefit of the estate. Syndics have to pay over 
within three days all sums received by them, under heavy penal- 
ties. Compositions and liquidations can only be resorted to with 
consent of the creditors after proceedings have been commenced in 
bankruptcy. The criminal part of the French bankruptcy law, 
under the two heads of “ Banqueroute simple” and “ Banqueroute 
frauduleuse ” is admirable in its wisdom; for, while the latter 
includes all the fraudulent acts recognized as criminal offences 
English bankruptcy law, the former comprises all those 
reckless and pernicious speculations and sham tradings which lie 
at the root of so many bankruptcies in this country, and which 
our law practically ignores. Prominently among these figure the 
omission to keep the books before referred to, and the raising fic- 
titious capital by means of bills or loans, Finally, the rehabilitation 
ofa French bankrupt is guarded by a variety of precautionary 
measures, which render “ whitewashing ” a far more difficult pro- 
cess in France thanitis in England. If M. Goirand’s book gives the 
slightest stimulus to the reform of our bankruptcy law by thus 
displaying “a picture of what it might be,” its author will have 
conferred no small benefit on this country. Apart from this, we 
have to thank him for affording English lawyers an opportunity of 
extending their studies beyond the beaten tracks of every-day 
ice. The iawyer who makes himself familiar with the law of 
other countries is far more likely to form a liberal and enlightened 
conception of the science of law than he who confines himself 
merely to that by which he has to make his living, 


A LADY’S TOUR IN CORSICA.* 


ay can be, we should imagine, but few travellers to 
the Riviera who have not looked with longing towards the 
island of Corsica. It is not every day that from Mentone, or 
Bordighera, or San Remo, across the hundred miles of blue sea, its 
mountains can be seen rising up as if they were a vast reef of 
rocks, Sometimes for a week or two not a glimpse can be caught 
of theisland. At other times it may be seen at sunrise and at 
sunset for some days together. It is a matter of common talk 
among the strangers along the Riviera. No one forgets to tell 
his neighbour that that day he has had a fine view of Corsica. 
Every one looks at it, and all who have imagination enough 
to raise them above the level of an oyster long, as we have 
said, to visit it, and even plan some future trip. ‘These trips re- 
main for the most part like the island itself—in the far distance, 
and fade away beneath the sober light of day. Some people 
are discouraged by the reports they receive of the hotels, while 
others dread the sea-voyage. From Marseilles to Ajaccio the 
steamboat takes sixteen hours, From Leghorn to Bastia the 
voyage is of only half that time; but Bastia is on the wrong side 
of the island for winter residence. A long journey by diligence 
must be encountered by the traveller before he can reach a climate 
which does not yield to that of Mentone itself. He will no doubt 
be repaid by seeing some very fine scenery, but he must be ready 
to face the rudest accommodation at the inns on his way. 
There are, moreover, those who are kept away by the fear 
of brigands, and who imagine that behind every tree and rock 
may ap ene: the gleaming barrel of a rifle pointed 
towards the traveller's head. 

The two volumes before us will do something towards smooth- 
ing the way for the traveller, and will show him what he 
must expect if he ventures to roam over the island, and 
where he can find the best accommodation. They will dispel, 
at all events, one fear. Where three English ladies have 
travelled alone there can be little fear of robbers. In fact, Miss 
Forde fully confirms what we had often heard before, that brigand- 
age has ceased in Corsica. Even of old the Corsican brigauds were 
not like the robbers of Sicily and Italy. It was against the Go- 
vernment or some powerful neighbour that they had lifted their 
hand, and they took to the mountains for safety, and not for the 
plunder of passers-by. A stranger might have travelled through 
the island with almost as much security as he might now through 
the most disturbed districts of the West of Ireland. In both one 
country and the other his chief danger would have lain in his being 
mistaken for some inhabitant of the place who had been long 
marked out for assassination. Corsica has one great advantage 
over Ireland—it is not disgraced by swarms of beggars. There is 
an honest pride about the people which, if it were found in the 
oiher isle, would quickly - a ~~ to most of their miseries. 
During her long tour Miss Forde and her companions only encoun- 
tered two beggars. In the famous pass that leads to the head of 
Killarney the traveller might count himself happy who had not to 
tun the gauntlet of two hundred. Antonio, our tourists’ driver, 
“had been very eager in his dignified way” to insist upon 
the absence of beggars. “ Mademoiselle,” said he solemnly, 
“there are no beg; in Corsica. No man begs, unless 
he has lost the use of his limbs, and cannot work.” In fact, the 
only two people who asked for alms belonged, in Miss Forde’s 
somewhat fine language, “to the category of cripples.” One had 


* A Lady's Tour in Corsica. By Gertrude Forde. 2 vols. London: 
Bentley & Son. 1880. 


Richard 


| indeed very strange. Its quality, indeed, was by no means 


lost a leg, and the other had ‘not yet recovered from the amputa- 
tion of an arm. But, though the Corsicans are too proud to beg, 
they are unhappily very little given to work. We trust, however, 
that Miss Forde greatly exaggerates when she says “Toil and 
beggary are equally obnoxious and degrading in their eyes.” Ags 
they do not beg, so neither will they cheat. All the English, she 
says, are looked upon without exception as wealthy. “‘ How can. 
you say you are not wealthy when you have come all this way to 
amuse yourselves ?’ was frequently said to us in a tone of con- 
viction.” Nevertheless, she adds, “imposition and overcharging 
to strangers is almost unknown.” Only oncs did these three 
unprotected females meet with the slightest rudeness from @ 
grown-up person. “One could,” the author writes, “ scarcely say 
as much for many more frequented countries, after incessant 
travelling for several weeks in their loneliest and wildest regions.” 
It is not, however, so far as our experience goes, in the out-of-the- 
way parts of civilized countries that strangers meet with rude- 
ness. It is in the suburbs of great towns that the manners of the 
natives are, for the most part, seen at their worst. While the 
grown-up Corsicans are the model of politeness, as much cannot 
be everywhere said of the children. At Corte, the capital of the 
island, they are, it would seem, a dreadful plague. They bar the- 
path of a stranger by stretching a piece of stout cord across the road, 
and shouting out, “Sou, sou, Inglese.” Our three travellers were one. 
Sunday evening beset by a troop of urchins. “ I have noticed,” says 
Miss Forde, “ that a demoniac phase often comes over naughty 
children on a Sunday evening.” The rope that was stretched 
across the path of the three ladies happily broke; but “two 
youthful fiends” used the broken remains to wind the travellers u 
and hopelessly confuse their footsteps. “ Human endurance coul 
bear no more, and No. 3 ’—the ladies are numbered by the author 
as if they were so many convicts—“ brought down her umbrella 
upon their degenerate backs with as much force as nature had 
supplied to her.” Instantly the Corsican youth turned from sport 
to serious warfare. They opened fire with a volley of sharp stones.. 
But the honour of the island was to be saved. From a cottage 
hard by dashed out three big boys, who put the persecutors to 
flight. “Two of them, boys of about fourteen or fifteen, had pipes 
in their mouths; and one of them,a young man a year or two 
older, remarked sagely that it was always thus with visitors, ‘ Les 
enfants de Corte étaient terriblement méchants.’” They dragged 
back to the injured ladies one of the criminals for punishment. 
As the travellers were coming back on their return to their inn the 
same big boys overtook them. “Quietly remarking that they 
would see us safe home, they escorted us to the door of our hotel 
with much polite conversation, and then made off, raising their 
caps” :— 

These boys were in the lower ranks of life, although decently dressed ;, 
but it would have been an insult to offer them any recompense. Their 
action — from chivalry pur et simple, and they had no notion of 
any reward, 

Weeks afterwards, when two of us returned to Corte, a smiling face sud- 
denly attracted our attention in the streets one day, and we recognized one. 
of our boyish defenders. Of course we greeted him, and he lifted his cap, 
remarking, “I have seen you for the last half hour.” 

In one respect Corsica would seem to be far ahead of England. 
According to Miss Forde, it has a telegraphic service which might. 
excite ourenvy. “ You pay,” she says, “a penny a word for tele- 


phic messages; and there is scarcely a vi in the country: 
without its office.” The travellers arrived one day at a hopelessly 
dirty village under Monte d'Oro. Its hotel—for it benatel one— 


was a filthy-looking broken-down tenement, with a ruinous stair- 
case and two stuffy bedrooms. They hoped to get better accom- 
modation at the next town, and they hastened off to hunt for the. 
telegraph-office, ‘* which exists in every little village in Corsica.” 
It was on the first story of a house, and it was only reached by 
climbing up a ladder. Those who live in country villages in 
our own country may with good reason regard with envy the 
facilities that are thus afforded to the Corsicans. A few years ago, 
ten shillings was the extra charge—and, for all we know, still is— 
on a telegram sent to a spot so much frequented by tourists as the 
village of Buttermere. 2 

The civility of the inhabitants and the excellence of the tele- 
graphic service are, unfortunately, counterbalanced by the 
miseries of the wretched hotels. There is, says Miss Forde, but 
one really excellent hotel in the whole island, and that is at Ajac- 
cio. When, however, she takes us to that town we find that there 
is also a second hotel which, if not excellent, at all events was 
reported to be comfortable and well managed. But what are two 
hotels to a whole island? Our three travellers were certainly not 
given to grumbling, and they took whatever came across them 
with a patience that was not shown by Seneca in his banishment 
to Corsica, with the aid of all his philosophy. Nevertheless, their 
fate was at times too hard for them, and they gave way to lamen- 
tations and complaints. In one inn they were told that they could 
only have two chambers, as the third was at that time 
“occupied by Jes vers.” They peeped in and found “a 
mass of sleepy silkworms, hard at work absorbing cabbage- 
leaves.” To any one, by the way, who has watched a 
silkworm eating, absorbing will seem a somewhat absurd 
term. This was not the only place where the travellers found 
that to these animals had been given up the best bedroom in the 
inn, The food was for the most part of a very poor quality. “In 
inland Corsica,’ Miss Forde says, “neither butter nor honey can 
be found.” That she should not have been able to get honey Bhly 
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esteemed by the ancients, as the well-known line in Virgil shows; 


| comparatively late ones, the line being drawn at the date of 


but, so far as quantity went, there was abundance. “There Mitford, Wrangham, Leigh Hunt, and Thomas Hood, and exelug. 


is,” wrote Boswell, “a vast quantity of honey produced in Corsica,” | 


and he describes how the Franciscan fathers at Corte had thirty 
or forty beehives, and how, when they wanted to get honey, they 


drove away the bees by the smoke of burning juniper-wood. One | 


meal a day can be got, our author says, even in the tiniest 
village—namely, a dinner at sunset; but for breakfast the traveller 
can get nothing but sour bread and coffee, and for lunch sour bread 
and cheese. Neither tea-spoons nor saucers are supplied ; but, on the 
other hand, in the poorest inns there are perfectly clean napkins. 
We wish the same could be said of every London eating-house. 


When dinner is finished it is always the custom in the smaller — 
inns for the guest to have a friendly chat with the landlord and | 
his wife. ‘The reserved Briton who would decline the after- | 
dinner chat with his host or hostess would be considered a very | 


churlish individual.” 


While there certainly is « good deal of lively reading in these | 
volumes, it is a great pity that they should be overladen with | 


fine descriptions and big words. We might have stood one or 
two accounts of the scenery; but the author returns to it again 
and again, till we begin to grow weary of it. A Corsican gentle- 
man whom she fell in with as he was returning home atter a thirty 
ears’ residence in France, described the island to her as “ un 
co (sic) pays.” The French, no doubt, is not in accordance 
with the rules of grammar, but, at all events, it has the merit of 
extreme ae gy It pleased us better than some of the author's 
own accounts. Thus, six pages further on, we read that it is “a 
country grandly prolitic of Heautiful flowers.” In another passage 
we are told of some flowers that, “‘ with a host of other gorgeous 
floral dainties, massed and tangled themselves together in a blaze 
of beauty.” Next we learn that from Corsica could be seen Elba, 
bs eels grand in the dappled sunlight.” Later on we come 
to “ blue clouds,” filling up some gaps made, if we understand the 
ping through dark rifts. Now in 


presage rightly, b sun 

clouds we have no belief whatever. Pigs and dogs are called 
porcine and canine companions,” and we read of a drum that 
was “ made to exert itself to the fullest extent of its parchment 
lungs,” while a village “looked greyly down.” The First Napoleon 
is called a compatriot of Corsica. On one occasion we read that 
our tourists just escaped rolling down a hill “ with concentrated 
force of the action of gravitation.” 


Like most travellers who take to writing their tours, Miss Forde | 


falls into the mistake of thinking that, because she has travelled in 
@ country, she is for that reason competent to write its history. A 
man might, wita as good a show of reason, think that he has become 
competent to describe the method of brewing, because he has lately 
taken to drinking beer. The account she gives of that strange 
but impudent Pretender, King Theodore, is utterly absurd. She 
writes of his great talent, his t genius and enthusiasm, and his 
— exertions for the good of his country. By “ his country ” 
Miss 

about my oo months in all. Yet in this brief time, if we are to 
believe her account, “ he established manufactures and promoted 
with ail his power art and commerce.” The ship in which he 
arrived was, she says, well furnished with gold. He had certainly 
raised some money in Tunis under pretence of conquering the island 
for that Power; and he got some more by selling as soon as he 
landed, like a knave that he was, the vessel which the Bey had 


lent him. But his treasure did not amount to much. He scattered 
& few coins in a debased currency among the people, and, as | 


Voltaire says, “ il donna des souliers de bon cuir, magnificence 
ignorée en Corse.” The tomb of this great genius, Miss Forde 
says, may be seen in Westminster Abbey. When last heard of, it 
‘was, we can assure her, in St. Ann’s Churchyard, Soho. Can she 
have confused him with “Theodore Phaliologus,” who, as we 
tearn by Dean Stanley’s Memorials, lies buried in the Chapel of St. 
Andrew, in the Abbey. We may certainly forgive her mistake 
when she says that the bones of Paoli lie in St. Pancras Church- 
yard. They lay there for sixty years, but in 1867 they were removed 

Corsi iss Forde has had one merit, not very common in 
amateur historians. She has =~ her history to a chapter of its 
own at the very close of her book. All, therefore, that the reader 
has to do is to take warning, and to stop in time. If he does this 
he will, we believe, agree with us that these two volumes, though 
they are too carelessly and too finely written, yet have in them 
many passages that are both lively and interesting. 


RECENT CLASSICAL PUBLICATIONS.* 


Me COOPER has done well in reproducing the labours of 
: earlier workers on the field of Horace as well as of some 


* Horace’s Odes, Englished and Imitated by Various Hands. Selected 
and arranged by Charles W. F. Cooper. London: George Bell & Sons. 1880. 
Horace.—Epistles, Book II., and Epistola ad Pisones. With English 
} omer! | and Notes. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A. London : 
Longmans & Co. 1880. 
: Selections from Casar.—Gallic War. By G. L. Bennett, M.A. London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 18380. 
~ Unseen P , in in Prose and Verse. With Examination Ques- 
tions. By T. Collins, M.A., late Scholar of Christ Coll., Cambridge. 
Lendon.y George Bell & Sons. 1880. 
fhe Perse. of ZEschylus. With brief English Notes, by F. A. Paley, 
\.. Classical Examiner in the University of London. Cambridge: 
ighton, Bell, & Co, London: Whittaker & Co.; George Bell & Sons. 


orde means Corsica, in which the Pretender stayed | 


ing more modern translations or imitations. What makes his 
| volume still more welcome is the inclusion, in the second part of 
| it, of burlesques, parodies, and similar compositions in imitation of 
Horace, ranging from Andrew Marvel to Hood. Although we 
| can do little more than draw attention to the volume, we ma 
| cite an ode or two from either part of Mr. Cooper's selections, 
| A quotable ode, for instance, offers itself in Archdeacon Wrang. 
| ham’s version of i. 20. “ Vile potabis modicis Sabinum ”;— 
| In sober cups, Mecenas dear, 
| Partaker of my humble cheer, 
Thin Sabine draughts you'll taste, 
Which [ in modest Grecian jar 
Stored on that happy day, when far 
In playful echoes cast, 
| The crowded Theatre’s acclaim 
| So hailed you that old Tibur’s stream 
From your paternal shore, 
And Vatican’s green hill around, 
Catching the high triumphant sound, 
Threw back the joyous roar. 
At home bright Cecuban your lip 
And Cales’ luscious growth shall sip 
Campania’s costly wines ; 
Alas! the slope of Formiz’s hills 
For me no generous juice distils, 
Nor rich Falernian vines. 
In the last line we have ventured to correct an obvious mispri 
for “ wines” would neither match with the counterpart Patig 
“ vites ” nor form a permissible rhyme with the third line of the 
stanza. We are reminded of one or two similar misprints, e.g. in 
p- 27, Ode 17, Usticus is misread for Ustica’s ; and in p. 83, in the 
noble close of the 5th Ode of the Third Book, we find the pleader 
turning “to some Venaran (it should of course be Venafran) dome,” 
In the second part of the volume we find a happy imitation of the 
ode given above hy George Daniel, author of the Modern Dunciad, 
| It is headed “ A Poet's Invitation ”:— 


If you come to dine with me, 
Dainties must not be your care. 
Harmless pleasure, social glee, 
And the poet’s frugal fare— 
These I give; and, should my lord 
Me to visit humbly deign, 
Port is all 1 can afford ; 
He must bring the bright champagne. 
Cool beneath a spreading vine 
Jovial Horace, thirsty chap, he 
Quaffed his rich Falernian wine 
With Mecenas, snug and happy. 
We in lodgings near the skies, 
Of Apollo humbler scions, 
Banquet amidst London cries 
And the bray of Kent Street lions. 


The allusion in the last line, if we mistake not, is to the Su 
Zoological Gardens, a memory of the past, not far from the “ Ele- 
phant and Castle.” The editor has revived many similar imita- 
tions, such as that of Ode 4, Book I., in James and Horace Smith’s 
| Brighton; Cupid’s Invitation, Ode 23, Book I.; and several 
others from the same prolific pair of poets and wits. Other 
| examples are supplied by Lord Morpeth, by George Canning, and 
| the poets of the Anti-Jacobin Review. We will only further 
mention Andrew Marvel’s two inimitable parodies—* An Horatian 
Ode on Cromwell’s Return from Ireland,” and his translation of 
a parody of “Jam satis terris,” 1 Od. IL., “ad regem Carolum.” 
This book deserves a place in every scholar’s study. 

We have to thank Sir George Cox for his scholarly reading, 
after the text of Orelli, of what the editor regards as a series of 
continuous treatises on poetry. Of the very useful introductions, 
we may especially point to that on Ep. IL. as fixing approxi- 
mately the relative dates of Horace’s writings, and furnishing a 
summary of the critical matter with which the poet sought to deal 
in the Epistles and the Art of Poetry. It is excellently adapted, 
like the two that succeed it, to supply the circumstantial data re- 
quired for understanding the subject-matter of each poem in its 
order. When we proceed to the notes, we find them particularly 
sound and succinct on critical and textual questions, lucid in their 
dealing with Greek and Roman mythology, and generally suffi- 
cient as a commentary for elder pupils. Tor instance, on v. 5, 
“Romulus et Liber pater,” &c., Orelli is cited for the story 
given from Dion Cassius that Octavius wanted to be called 
“Romulus,” but contented himself with the title of Augustus 
(Ae. ceBacrés); and the note on the number of twin gods 
and heroes in the mythologies of the Aryan nations is very 
germane to the subject in hand. So, too, in illustration of 
“ Afrani toga,” ii. 1, 57, the note on the divisions of the 
Comeedia Togata is opportune. In reference to 96, “ Marmoris 
aut eboris fabros,” Sir G. Cox aptly calls attention to the famous 
workers in bronze, ivory, and marble, the remains of whose genius 
are in the present day being unearthed in elucidation and illustra- 
tion of ancient poetry and literature. We should say, too, that 
his notes are always to the point, as regards faithful exposition of 
the best commentators, in dealing with such proverbial expressions 
as, i. 31., Nil intra est oleam,” &c.; 105, “ Cautos nominibus 
rectis expendere nummos”; 176, ‘‘ Recto talo,” with its 
from Pindar and Euripides, and so forth. 

Although there is certainly no lack of classical readi 
made up of books or selected passages of Czesar, more or les# 
accommodated with notes, maps, vocabularies, and other like 
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helps, and one might wish Mr. Bennett had handled a less trite 
subject, yet we agree with him as to the value of Cesar as “the 
best oie for boys to attempt after they have learnt some 
ar and done some little translation in an easy reading- 
rok.” The student of these Selections is indebted to Mr. 
Bennett for concise explanatory notes, a biographical and geo- 
hical index, a handy map of Gaul, and a very service- 
able though short, sketch of Ceesar’s life. In studying by this 
text the chapters comprising Cesar’s account of Britain and 
its inhabitants, and his first and second invasions, we have 
noted as helpful the care taken to match each military func- 
tionary with bis modern parallel. Thus a “ legatus” was over 
each legion as a “ staff officer,” whilst one — (or quarter- 
master-general) was above all these, himself acting immediately 
under Ceesar. Archeological notes, adapted for young readers, 
are represented by that on edificta in vi. 43, where we are 
simply told that these “ were probably in the shape of a bee-hive.” 
A suflicient light is thrown on Latin idioms as regards dates 
where, in § 54, we are told that “ post diem quartum quam=die 
uarto postquam,” as the 2nd of January, expressed in Latin, would 
“ante diem quartum Nonas Januarias,” equivalent to “die 
quarto ante nonas Januarias. Everywhere we have found the notes 
well-judyed and easily intelligible. 

A very useful book, in small compass, is the Unseen Papers of 
Mr. T. Collins, M.A., Head-master of Newport School, Salop. 
It is easy, but not too easy; each piece is meadured out in a 
length of which none but a dunce would complain; and at the 
foot of every passage are given three or four simple and pertinent 
questions, A cursory survey leads us to credit a good many of the 
poetical | cam to Ovid and Virgil and the Latin Elegists, of the 
prose to Cesar and Livy. The Fasti have been largely taxed and 
made to yield such critical questions as the distinction between 
simulo and dissimulo, jacto and jaceo, oblitus and oblitus, whilst 
a line or two of Czesar’s about Dumnorix the Aiduan opens a 
field for ascertaining a pupil's capacity to derive “sponte” and 
“ injuria,” to give the meanings of “ Legatus,” and to distinguish 
between “ Duco” and “‘Nubo.” Mr. Collins seems to have 
availed himself of a tradition of “ unseen papers” which we clearly 
recollect in vogue at Christ’s College, Cambridge, more than a 
quarter of a century ago, and which undeniably tended to form 
habits of accuracy in scholarship. 

The Perse of Aischylus, briefly annotated by Mr. F, A. Paley, 
is valuable, even in its condensed form, because Mr. Paley’s devrepar 
dporrides are always thoughtful, and throw the light of a subtle 
criticism on dubious passages, He also compresses so much varied 
and sound matter into his introduction as affords the best help to 
the understanding of the play both as a whole and part by part. 
We may refer to his lucid explanation of the famous Wuxayoyia 
of Darius, v. 683 (cf. Eumenides), as well as of the rites that 
lead to it (compare Soph. Electr. 896). When evoked from the 
shades, the departed monarch gives much sage counsel to his 
trusty councillors and contemporary elders, and paves the way for 
the entrance of the crestfallen king his successor, by denouncing 
the covetousness and sacrilege of the Persian army as the causes 
of the late disasters and of others yet in store. In the part of the 
drama which contains these scenes no note has been omitted that 
could serve to elucidate action or language. For instance, on 527, 
where Atossa says of her propitiatory offering to Darius, 

émiotapat pev as én’ 
“T well know that it is all too late; but it is with the hope that 
forthe future better things may happen,” Mr. Paley points out that 
és rd Aowrdv is taken by the scholiast to mean “ for the survivors,” 
emt rois (daw dvdpdow, whilst in mpocOjra, at 533, she seems to 
forefend her son's suicide. In 557 seg. the drift of the , as 
we are told, is “ Why was Darius a general who inflicted no losses 
by land on the citizens, while Xerxes has met such losses with his 
navy?” But Mr. Paley opportunely reminds us that this laudation of 
Darius is inconsistent with fact and with v. 246, g. v.; whilst, a little 
further on, he comments on the true Greek irony which Auschylus 
practises at 585 seg. in making the Persian chorus lament that they 
will no more have the privilegeof paying tribute to theirown masters; 
and in the next clause, hitting, in the same spirit, at the license o. 
h henceforth allowed to the plebs. e hold in high value 
handy “ Cambridge Texts with Notes.” 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Ilr. 


THE publishers of Christmas books seem scarcely to have got 
* into their stride as yet this season. Perhaps they are keep- 
ing the best books for the last, and it is certain that one or 
two splendid pieces of printing and illustration have appeared 
which deserve fuller notice than they can receive in this 
column. We can find nothing more imposing to head the list than 
Tittle Buttercup's Pictwre Book (Rou ox and Sous). Here is 
a very big book for very little girls. Yellow buttercups, and a 
gilt figure of a child, occupy a deep blue field on the cover. The 
contents are chiefly large woodcuts and moral verses. The frontis- 
Piece, “ a basket of mischief,” is a clever rendering of a picture of 
an open hamper full of kittens. Then a didactic poem introduces 
the infant mind to Little Ann who was discontented because she 
had not a carriage; and to her mother who pointed out that, 
if Ann had no carriage, another little girl was still worse off, and 


had no boots. Language fails to convey much idea of the im- 
becility of the features and expression of Little Ann’s parent. The 
poor little girl in the garret, on the other hand, is prettily drawn, 
and may tempt a youthful reasoner to prefer picturesque poverty 
to the comfort of the bourgeoisie, There is a tolerable sketch of 
a watchdog watching over an edifice rather like the Albert 
Hall. In“ Jack and the Bean Stalk” the sleeping giant is pretty 
well done, but we cannot praise many of the smaller engravings, 
in which buffoonery does duty for humour. An ugly female 
centaur, in a hat and habit, is called “the centaur of attraction,” 
and several other sketches look like old blocks from some third- 
rate comic Tr. 

Schoolboys all the World Over (Routledge and Sons) is 
adapted from the French by Mr. Henry Frith. It is rather 
French to name a schoolboy hero ‘Adam Smith.” One might as 
soon expect to meet John Stuart Mill disporting himself in the 
backwoods with a Winchester repeating rifle. There is a splendid 
picture of Adam Smith shooting an Indian spy. The Indian, a 
very dandified brave, holds his left hand to his face, with a 
coquettish smile; in his right is his tomahawk, very unlike the 

ttern to which we are accustomed. Adam Smith is firing at 

im with only about five. yards “rise,” and, of course, is likely to 
bring him down. By the way, the story says, “In the hand of 
the savage was an ensanguined object which I could not mistake.” 
This was the scalp of William, the boyish friend of Adam Smith, 
The artist has omitted to draw the ensanguined object, and, if 
William is scalped at all,in the picture, his scalp must have 
grown over his right temple. The memoir of ‘ Wooly Head, the 
little Australian,” is interesting ; but though Wooly Head tells us 
that it is disagreeable to be tattooed, he omits to say how he liked 
having his front teeth knocked out, a ceremony which, among the 
blacks, occurs about the period when English boys are contirmed. 
There is a very exciting passage in this tale. Wooly Head's father, 
tired of having nothing to eat but black serpents, and very little of 
them, proposes to make a meal of his eldest son and heir. The 
conclusion of the adventure must be sought in the book itself. 

The Boys’ Own Annual contains stories about “ boy captains,” 
boy foxhunters, boy campaigners, and the “ Revenge of the Red 
Man,” in some thirty thrilling chapters ; but the gem of the volume 
is the work on “ Cricket, and How to Excel init,” by the renowned 
Dr. W.G. Grace. ‘ W. G.”, if we may call him so, begins with 
the history of the sport, at which Edward II. seems to have been 
a respectable performer. He then rapidly passes to the last 
century, and gives a copy of one of the old pictures at Lord’s. We 
think Dr. Grace is hasty when he avers that “a high hitter is 
invariably a low scorer.” Mr. Thornton and Mr. Fowler are not 
invariably low scorers, and Mr. E. M. Grace is nut iavariably 
a low hitter. He is afraid that bowling is not unlikely to 
degenerate into throwing, and certainly some fast amateur 
bowlers do seem to many spectators to be throwing rather than 
bowling. On the whole subject of bowling Dr. Grace’s words 
would be written in letters of gold ona ground of purple if we 
lived in the days of good Haroun id. We regret deeply 
to learn, on this indisputable authority, that “ short leg is the place 
where the greatest duffer is usually put.” Dr. Grace adds, how- 
ever, with perfect truth, that “short leg is not so easy as it looks.” 
It is, indeed, the post for what an accomplished author calls a 
“mature cove ”—nota mere boy, but a steady man, with real know- 


ledge of the game. J 

Pisarr 0; his Adventures and Conquests (George M.. Towle. 
Routledge and Sons).—The most determined hater of history can- 
not but read with absorbing interest the account of the conquest 
of the New World by the Old. The splendours of the Empires 
of Babylon and Assyria, even the gorgeous hues of Lord Beacons- 
field’s later works, pale before the sumptuousness of the palaces of 
Montezuma and Atahualpa, and grow dim beside the brilliancy of 
the Temple of the Sun. All our amazement at the daring and. 
success of Cortes and Pizarro is swallowed up in regret for the 
feather-work destroyed, for the emeralds broken, for the gold 
vessels melted down in order to make a fairer division of the 
spoil. Mr. Prescott has made these things real to us, and we 
could almost draw from his descriptions the fair cities gathering. 
round the lakes or clustering up the mountain-sides, and the 
lau ys whose lives seem all laughter and love, but who seme 

ws and a civilization of their own. To those who have not. 
uainted with Mr. Prescott, Mr. Towle’s 
book will be a boon. e sketches the life of Pizarro from 
the time when he ran a from the wretched hovel. that. 
was his home in Truxillo, and sought his fortune under the 
banner of the great Captain. Over this period,. however, Mr. 
Towle passes lightly, and the real interest of course attaches 
to the time when he went out to Panama, and began to dream 
of the El Dorado that lay to the south. In these days, when. 
everything is cut and dried, it is hardly possible for us to con- 
ceive the state of mind of a man like Pizarro, or the difficul- 
ties he had to surmount before even beginning his enterprise.” 
There was the jealousy of the supreme Governor, who very reluc~: 
tantly granted ships, men, and money; there was the ignorance 
and superstition of the sailors to overcome ; and when they at last 
set sail, there were the perils of the unknown seas, and the dangers. 
from the Indians. At first he met with endless disasters, but his” 
spirit rose above them all, and after returning to Spain, and 
obtaining the personal sanction of Charles V., he set forth once 
more to complete his conquest. In the tragedy that ensued, we 
have less pity for the fate of the traitor and murdered A tahual 
than for that of the gentle Montezuma ; though, on the whole, 
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behaviour of Cortes was less treacherous and bloodthirsty than 
that of Pizarro. But this is a nice question, and it would be better 
not to enter into it. The closing scenes of the drama are described 
with simplicity and force, and to others besides the “boys and 
girls,” for whom it is professedly written, the book will be full of 
excitement and interest. 

Reedyford ; or, Creed and Character (Silas K. Hocking. Ward, 
Lock, and Co.)—Mr. Hocking cannot considered a successful 
‘writer of stories. Although he piles one sensational incident on the 
top of another, they have all a curiously domestic air, and do not 
for one moment excite or alarm us. It is to no purpose that he 
hints that the betrothed of his heroine is really a burglar, that he 
has his hero thrown down a shaft by the said burglar and his accom- 
plices, or that another estimable young man is apparently drowned 
at sea. The reader absolutely refuses to be moved. He cannot 
even be touched by the immense amount of theological talk seat- 
tered up and down the book, or by the fact that the valetudinarian 
sister is always mentioned as “dear Amy,” between inverted 
commas. He is glad when his task is done, and looks eagerly for 
@ book with less pretension and more interest. 

The Fisherman of Rhava (C. E. Bourne. Sonnenschein).—This 
story, which is really an allegory, has all the charm of the Northern 
legends of the mighty men of old. The prize to be won is the en- 
trance into the distant island of which the hero, Djalmah, gets a 
glimpse, but into which he may not enter till he has learned 
to oe aside himself, and to do great deeds. He begins at once, 
and, after performing many brave actions, ends with the bravest of 
all—forgiveness of a friend who has betrayed him. So he wins an 
entrance into the Island of Ettau. 

We thought Mr. Wills had taken sufficient liberties with history 
when, in his tragedy of Charles I.,he makes the monarch say 
“Remember!” to Henrietta Maria, instead of to Bishop Juxon ; 
but we hardly expected to see the mistake repeated in a little book 
called A Silver Key to a Golden Palace, by Alton Leslie (Rout- 
ledge and Co.) It is about a child who is locked by accident into 
the Crystal Palace, and at night the statues of the kings and 
queens began to dance, and Charles I. was stooping over his 
“ young ” wife (they had been married twenty-four years) mur- 
muring “ Mary—remember.” Then Shaikspeare and Anne Hatha- 
way appear on the scene, and, finally, sketches from the plays. 
It is a pity to confuse children’s minds with nonsense like this. 

The Mountain Sprites Kingdom (Stories by the Right Hon. E. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, Lord Brabourne. Routledge and Sons).— 
These tales are very dull indeed. The author has fallen into the 
mistake of thinking that to minutely describe details is to make 
an interesting story, but the result in this case is unutterable dreari- 
ness. There is the usual mixture of things ancient and modern 
which is an invariable part of latter-day fairy tales, and is another 
elewent in their failure. To be successful, fairy stories should 
belong to all time and to no time, and should certainly have no 
local habitation. How can elves be expected to care for a family 
ealied Newton, travelling in Switzerland for pleasure ? 

Adventures in the Far West (The late W. H. G. Kingston. 
Routledge).—The world itself seems hardly able to contain the 
‘books of the late Mr. Kingston. It is really astounding to con- 
template the amount of manuscript he must have left behind him, 
for his works keep pouring in as persistently as of old. That they 
have not fallen off in excitement may be gathered from the list of 
illustrations at the begiuning—‘“ An Encounter with Wolves,” 
“ The Prairie on Fire,” “ Indians Scalping the Slain and Wounded” 
—and soon. In the illustrations themselves the human figure, as 
usual, fares badly, but the animals are comparatively good. 

The leading story in The Day of Days (“ Hand and Heart ” 
Publishing Ottice) is “The Web Ismene Wove,” by Emily Holt. 
It is the history of a Greek family in Jerusalem, and their names 
are rather hard for the probable readers of The Day of Days. It 
also seems strange to find a Jewess called “‘Glaphyra.” The rest 
of the matter is of a religious kind. 

Meyrick’s Promise (E. C. Phillips. Routledge).—This tells how 
ome children lost their parents in the Jamaica insurrection in 
3865, and how a little boy of seven fulfilled his promise of looking 
after his sister. Except for a tendency to give the past 
histories of all the characters, the book is pleasant and natural, 
though the style is often clumsy. For instance, the expression 
that it is bad to indulge “a wiliul or any dispositioned child” is 
hardly English. 

With the Colours (R. Mountney Jephson. With Illustrations 
by R. Simkin. Routledge)—As its name implies, this is a 
military story of the adventures of a young ensign. They are 
neither very exciting in themselves nor particularly well told. 

Kate Greenaway's Birthday Book (Routledge).—The old- 
fashioned children in mob-caps and poke bonnets are as charming 
ag ever, and, we regret to say, the verses are as weak, 

We have received Messrs. De La Rue’s Christmas Oards, de- 
corated with much variety of art. Here, for example, is an agri- 
cultural maiden of ravishing beauty, sitting on a stile, and about 
to drink some beer; a little Greek maiden, with gold-tishes in the 
foreground, and in the distance the violet hills of Hellas, is charm- 

People of the last century pelting each other with roses, and 
am designs on silk, are agreeable tokens of the approach of mid- 


winter. 
Messrs, Bemrose’s convenient Diaries, with proverbs for every 
day of the year, recommend themselves to the practical man of 
business rather than to the esthetic dilettante. 
Mr. Poulton finds his ideal of Christmas Cards in coloured photo- 
graphs of flowers, which present a spectacle of tropical gorgeous- 


ness. Flowers, pug-dogs, and pictures of the revelries of Yule 
occupy the accomplished artists of Messrs. Hildersheimer ang ° 
Faulkner. ‘“‘ We know not which is sweetest, no, not we,” to 
modify a line of Mr. Tennyson's ; but all these cards seem likely to 
gratify the proper sort of recipients. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


Sa book of the last month in France is unquestionably M, 
Renan’s Eau de Jouvence (1). Conceived on something like 
the plan of Caliban, and professedly a sequel to it, it is much more 
complex than that curious production, and deals with a much 
wider range of subjects. In some sort, indeed, it is a kind of re- 
cantation or counterblast, the follies and faults of the Legitimist 
party being shown up nearly as glaringly as the follies and faults 
of the Democrats were in Caliban. The political scope of the book 
also includes a terrible attack on Germany, which, from a purely 
literary point of view, is one of the best things the author has done, 
a rather unkind side-blow at the promoters of international and 
unlimited copyright, and a good many other things beside. The 
way in which these various topics are brought within the compass 
of a short dramatic romance of a hundred and twenty loosely 
| sa pages is, to say the least, ingenious. The “eau de 

ouvence ” of the title is not the famous fountain which was such 
a favourite dream of the Renaissance that its invention has some- 
times been ascribed to that period, though, as a matter of fact, it 
is to be found in the twelfth-century Roman Wd Alixandre. It is 
rather the elixir vite than the fountain of youth, and is represented 
as being the result of Prospero’s chemical researches, which have 
enabled him to discover alcohol and ether. At the bezinning of 
the play the deposed Duke is once more visited by a body of his 
faithful Milanese nobles, anxious to obtain his consent to head 
them in an attempt to overthrow the Republic. Prospero, how- 
ever, does not at all like the means (stock-jobbing crises and dis- 
creditable squabbles in the Assembly) which the faithful nobles 
regard as the most effective weapons in their crusade, and he gives 
them, to their great disgust, something like a flat refusal. Here- 
upon they shake the dust from their feet and renounce him. He in 
his turn changes his name, calls himself Arnold of Villeneuve, and 
devotes himself to chemical researches with more ardour than 
ever, so that he soon acquires the fame of a magician and of 
having raised some from the dead and restored others to youth 
with his “eau de Jouvence.” After the first act the scene is 
chiefly at Avignon. The aged Pope is very anxious to regain his 
youth, and a little afraid of what may happen to him after death. 

Te is thus doubly desirous of the elixir, though his favourite, 
Brunissende de Talleyrand, discourages the idea of artificial re- 
juvenescence in a manner which would perhaps be more philo- 
sophical if she herself were not in her first bloom. However, 
Arnold is summoned, and comes. But the Pope is soon ina 
great difficulty about him. The Sorbonne, the Inquisition, the 
Emperor, the rancorous nobles of Milan, the Milanese common- 
wealth, all publicly or privately demand his death or surrender. 
The embassy in which the demand of the Empire is signified 
gives occasion for the onslaught on Germany already mentioned. 
“ Siffroi, Seigneur Palatin”—the month of November has been 
fertile in aliases for Prince Bismarek—arrives, and delivers blood- 
and-iron opinions in the most outrageous manner. As a matter 
of curiosity, however, he attends one of Arnold's distillations, 
and, snatching the elixir as it issues from the alembic, drinks it 
off, only a small part of it being wrested from him and quaffed by 
Sir Leoline, an irish knight-errant. Both become entranced, and 
the dreams of both are given. Leoline’s are all love and beauty, 
but they are mere reminiscences ; Siffroi’s, all blood and ravage— 
reminiscences too. The elixir puts into the heart and brain 
nothing that was not there before. Finally, after much else—for 
the thing, short as it is, is full of matter—Arnold finding himself 
de trop in the world, seeks euthanasia by means of ether, sur- 
rounded by all the good characters of the story, including Ariel, 
who revisits his master at the closing scene. Among the numerous 
episodic passages may be mentioned a really fine masque of the 
Guillotine, which supernaturally takes place on the bridge of 
Avignon at night. The book has plenty of M. Renan’s usual faults; 
but, as a literary work, it deserves a good deal of praise. 

M. Caro’s work (2) is always solid and thorough, and to say 
this is to say a good deal. To brilliancy of style or great depth of 
insight he can hardly pretend ; but the latter is so uncommon that 
no one can be surprised at its absence, and the former is, in French- 
men at least, so common, that its absence may without much 
paradox be said to be rather a relief. These studies of the later 
eighteenth century consist of republished essays, of which the most 
important are a set of seven on the Assézat edition of Diderot, a 
set of five on M. Gabriel de Chénier’s edition of André Chénier, 
and a set of three on Mme. de Staél. Detached essays on Montes- 
quieu, Horace Walpole, Mae. Roland, and several other persons 
of interest, complete two volumes which for sober good sense and 
accurate information far exceed most volumes of republished 
essays. 

With M. Caro’s work M. Barbey d’Aurevilly’s is naturally 
taken. It displays every fault from which the volumes just men- 
tioned are free. An exaggerated and baroque style, violent ubuse 
of all and sundry, complete blindness to the merits of the things 


(1) L’eau de Jouvence. Par Ernest Renan. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(2) Lafindu18  siéclee Par E.Caro. 2vols. Paris: Hachette. 
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and persons that the author does not like, insufficient information, | of these vast subjects is to be treated in an octavo volume of four 
prejudice underlying and overlaying every judgment—these are | or five hundred pages, and each of them by the same author, M. 
the main characteristics of Goethe et Diderot (3). Oertainly we | Marius Fontane, who thus announces, Baconically, that he has 
are far from saying that there is not room for a good deal of icono- | taken all history to be his province. To use an irresistible piece 
clasm in the case of Goethe. As to Diderot, the idol has hardly | of American slang, this is “ a large order,” and it rather takes one’s 
t been set up, and the most active of hissetters-up have been the | breath away. M. Fontane, moreover, conceives history in the 
most to recognize his feet of clay. But neither one nor the | largest sense ; flora, fauna, physical geography, comparative mytho- 
other, certainly not the first, is a person to be appropriately treated | logy, and the encyclopedia only knows what else, come within 
with mere brick-and-dead-cat-throwing. M. Barbey d’Aurevilly | the extensive view of his observations. The volume which has 
prides himself, we believe, on his style. What kind of style | appeared (11) deals with a subject the goodness or badness of the 
this is a few quotations may serve to show. “Il [Goethe] | treatment of which only specialists are qualified to decide. We 
était badaud depuis l’axe de son étre jusqu’d I'épiderme.” | can only say that the text is written in a clear and interesting 
Here is a fine collocation of metaphors truly. “Ce qui fait que | manner, and that the index contains abundant references to 
M. Genin, défrisé, comme une blanchisseuse mystifiée, peut se | original authorities. As for the get-up of the book, the fact of 
retourner au lavoir avec sa brosse et sa cuvette;” “I’homme qui | M. Lemerre being the publisher is sufficient indication that there 
ale plus roulé de fatras dans le fracas de ses ceuvres.” Caco- | is nothing wanting in this respect. 
onous a8 is this last expression, it is not a bad description of | M. de Tchihatcheff(12) has written a large and, in its way, 
ie Barbey d’Aurevilly’s own style. There is vigour and occasional | somewhat valuable, book on Algeria and neighbouring countries, 
brilliancy in him; but a man who talks such jargon as he does, | Its value consists chiefly in the abundance of statistical informa- 
and who tells us that Goethe is a “ gélatine figée,” and that Manon | tion furnished and in the pains which the author seems to have 
Lescaut is a “ chef-d’ceuvre de bassesse dans la pensée et de plati- | taken to obtain that information. Painstaking observation, indeed, 
tude dans l’expression,” almost shuts himself out from serious con- | seems to be more M. de Tchihatcheff’s forte than intelligent com~- 


sideration. 

We have yet another book (4) dealing with the eighteenth 
century. Most of the figures are familiar ones, and the author's 
treatment of them has no very great distinction. The morality of 
the book is excellent, but sometimes M.de Lescure has allowed 
his indignation to get the better of his justice. St. Lambert, for 
instance, was a good deal more than a “ fat de garnison.” 

MM. Paul Lacroix (5) and L. de Ronchaud (6) have chosen for 
their volumes two women of unequal fame, but both notable 
enough in their way. The author of Valérie, and the instructress 
in mysticism of the Emperor Alexander I., is a person remarkable 
rather than interesting ; but any one who takes an interest in her 
will find full satisfaction here. Mme. d’Agoult, or Daniel Stern, 
as she was pleased to call herself, holds a certain rank among the 
second, or perhaps the third-rate authors of the century. Some 
re-published thoughts and moral sketches of hers are tolerably 
well worth reading. 

Le roman expérimental (7), @ volume of criticisms chiefly, has 
been already noticed in these columns as far as concerns its most 
curious feature, the information given as to the actual wages of 
literature in France. Most of it, however, is purely critical, and 
the value of the criticism may be judged from the fact that M. 
Zola thinks Charles de Bernard a mere “lavure de Balzac,” and 
holds up the brothers De Goncourt as models of style. 

The French edition (8) of M. Kossuth’s recollections of the 
Italian war, which have already appeared in English, contains a 
be striking portrait by Herr Unger. 

he fourth and last volume (9) of M. Chéruel’s exhaustive 
history of the minority of Louis XIV. is occupied with the last 
eleven months of the year 1650, and with the nine months of 1651 
which yoern before the attainment by the young King of his 
nominal majority. 

The fifth volume of M. Perrens’s History of Florence (10) is of 
— interest to English readers, because in its account of the 

wars it deals much with the English Free Companions, and 
especially with Sir John Hawkwood. The period covered is 
from 1359 to 1381. 

It would be thought very odd in England if a publisher were 
to write a preface to the book he publishes, pointing out what an 
éaxcellent book it is, and how capitally the author has done it. 
The thing, however, is not unknown, hardly even unusual, in 
France, and M. Lemerre, who is very frequently editor in the 
English as well as 6diteur in the French sense of the books he 
publishes, has perhaps as much right to do it as most people. His 
new venture is a sufficiently bold one, both on the part of author 
and publisher. M. Lemerre, it seems, thinks that the time has 
come fora new Histoire universelle, which shall work up into 
readable form and er size ag results = the enormous 
energy spent in special investigations during the ¢ century. 
assures his readers that “cette histoire universelle ne 
Vieillira pas.” It may require additions, but not alteration or 
supersession. We should ourselves consider it a little rash to say 
of anything that it “ ne vieillira pas,” and especially to say it of 
even the most meritorious compilation of other people’s researches. 
However, it is good that a publisher should have de /’audace. 

this case the author seems to have, and to need, a good deal of 
the same quality. There are to be sixteen volumes of the new 
Histoire universelle, dealing respectively with the India of the 
Vedas, with old Persia, Egypt, Les Asiatiques (which may mean 
several things), Greece, Rome, Christianity, the Barbarians, Ma- 
homet, the Pa y, Europe, the Crusades, the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, the Revolution, and the Nineteenth Century. Each 


(3) Goethe et Diderot. Par J. Barbey d’Aurevilly. Paris: Dentu. 

{4) Les femmes philosophes. ParM. de Lescure. Paris: Dentu. 

(5) Madame de Krudener. Par P.L. Jacob. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(6) Stern: esquisses morales, Par L. de Ronchaud. Paris 


vy. 
(7) Le roman expérimental. Par E. Zola. Paris : Charpentier. 
(8) Souvenirs et écrits de monexil. Par Kossuth. Paris: Plon. 
(9) Histoire de France pendant la minorité de Louis XIV. Par A. 
Chéruel. Tome 4. Paris: Hachette. 


ment. Thus he is greatly disturbed at finding that the streets of 
Gibraltar have English names, and wofully disappointed because, 
when he goes to the races at the same place, he does not find a 
“ féte hippique des représentants des célébres races de 1’Arabie, de 
l’Andalousie et de l’Angleterre.” Despite his scientific inquisi- 
tiveness, too, he had a long interview with Lord Napier of Magdala 
without discovering that that gallant officer’s name is insufficiently 
represented in typography by the form “ Neaper.” When he gets 
to the Alhambra he is wroth at the “goit si souvent barbare du 
moyen age,” because “Charles Quint eut l’audace d’accoler son 
disgracieux palais aux murs mémes de l’incomparable cour des 
lions.” It really seems hard that the poor middle ages should 
bear the blame of Charles V.’s crimes. On all points relating 
to politics and to national vanity, M. de Tchihatcheff seems, like 
many other metoect, to be tpsis Francis francior. However, as we 
poy said, he is an instructive traveller when he confines hi 

to fact. 

M. Leclereq’s Voyage aux Iles Fortunées (13) is rather an ex- 
ample of book-making than of anything else. The only island 
which the traveller really explored was Teneriffe. Grand Ca 
and Lanzerote were touched on his way home, but only touched, 
and the remaining members of the group not visited at all. Of 
Teneriffe itself the account is readable enough, but very much 
spun out, and devoid of any sign that the writer possesses the true 
knack of geographical description. 

The volume of the excellent Année géographique (14) for 1878 
has appeared. Its digest of works published relating to the 
subject is very good, and could only be improved by adding 
the prices. There could be no difficulty in obtaining this 
additional information, and it would frequently be of great con- 
venience. 

Of school books we have received several. Picctola (15) can- 
not be too often edited. M. Henri Bué’s Idioms (16) will doubt- 
less be useful, though many expressions are admitted which are in 
no sense idiomatic or peculiar to French, and though tae English 
translations are not always exact. For instance, “la clef des 
champs” has a curious and interesting English variant, “ the key 
of the street,” which M. Bué does not give. ‘“ La critique est 
aisée et l’art est difficile” is in no sense an idiom. Yet, again, 
under “ours ” we do not find “ lécher l’ours,” over which we have 
known grave translators to blunder ludicrously. But a thoroughly 
satisfactory book of this sort is, it must be admitted, not an easy 
thing to turn out. 

M. Van den Berg's school history of Greece (17) has one ad- 
vantage which is often noticeable in French school-books over 
English ones, the abundance of excellent maps and illustrations of 
places, coins, &c. 

M. Roulier’s Second Book of French Composition (18) seems 
carefully done and likely to be useful. 

M. le colonel Paris, commandant le regiment des sapeurs- 
—— de Paris—Captain Shaw must feel quite humiliated at 

is French parallel’s dignified style and title—has given in a 
little volume (19) a sketch of the Paris Fire Brigade system as 
compared with the American. That of London is not mentioned ; 
and the Colonel is patriotically anxious to get rid of what he, with 
national exactitude, calls “les pompes Merry-Wather.” 

An anonymous tract (20) on the position of bondholders in the 


(11) Histoire universelle. Inde védique. Par M. Fontane. Paris: 
Lemerre. 
‘ (12) Espagne, Algérie, Tunisie. Par P. de Tchihatcheff. Paris: J. B. 

ailliere. 

(13) Voyage aur Iles Fortunées. Par J. Leclercq. Paris: Plon. 

(14) L’année géographique. 1878. Paris: Hachette. 

(15) Picciola. Book I. Par X. B. Saintine. Edited by P. Baume. 
London and Paris: Hachette. 

(16) First Steps in French Idioms. Par H. Bué. London and Paris; 
Hachette. 

(17) Petite histoire des Grecs. Par Van den Berg. Paris: Hachette. 

(18) Second Book of French Composition. By A. Roulier. London and 
Paris: Hachette. 

19) Le feu & Paris et en Amérique. Par le colonel Paris. Paris 


(so) Histoire de Florence. Par F.T. Perrens. Tome 5. Paris: 
Hachette. 


(20) L’emprunt Don Miguel (1832). Deuxitme édition. Paris: 
Chaix. 
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Miguel Loan of 1832 is chiefly of interest to private persons rather 
than to the general public. It contains, however, some historical 
passages of importance. 

M. Emile de Girardin has taken up the cudgels against M. 
Alexandre Dumas to show that killing is not the best road to 
voting (21). M. Emile Girardin is deliberately of opinion that 
“le plus grand devoir de la femme c’est la maternité,” and he 
kicks at this open door with great pluck, resolution, and 


energy. 

Some fairly lively satires (22) and a really remarkable play (23) 
represent French poetry on our list. M.Chantavoine is at any 
rate on the side of the angels, and rallies M. Zola and the rest of 
the naturalists not altogether unpleasantly. He wishes for one 
hour of Boileau, and, without entertaining any very great admira- 
tion for that censor, it must be granted that it would be pleasant 
to see him at work with his ferule among Nana and La fille Elisa, 
and the rest of the brood. We could promise MM. Zola and de 
Goncourt “ des sensations,” as M. Veuillot once put it. Else- 
where M. Chantavoine rallies the Parnassiens, also not without 
some success. La Moabite, however, is a very different piece of 
work. After reading it, it is scarcely to be wondered at that M. 
Ferry prohibited it, for it is a direct plea for the Conservative 
Republic, Liberty plus Christianity, and other things for which 
the author of Article 7 cannot be supposed to be enthusiastic. The 
prohibition, however, which has, we believe, not prevented the 
production of the play elsewhere than at the Frangais, is a curious 
additional commentary on the actual liberty which France 
enjoys at the moment. Za Moabite is full of the move- 
ment and colour of drame, but its versification, though 
vigorous enough, is in some respects of the older and pre- 
Hugonie stamp. The plot is simple, but effective. A Moabite 

irl, Kozby, in love with Misael, the son of the high priest 

hamgar, and encourages him to dis: his mother’s and 
father's reproaches at his union with a heathen, by preaching to 
him the doctrine of “follow your instincts.” He embraces this 
only too fully, throws himself into a movement of revolt, murders 
the Prophet Elias, that he may himself assume the direction of it, 
is false to Kozby, ambition Sooke supplanted love in his un- 
muzzled spirit. Kozby, furious at this, denounces the plot. The 
murder of Elias and the divulging of Misael’s despotic projects 
cause a schism in his supporters. Finally, challenging his father 
to enter the Holy of Holies with him as a test of the truth or 
falsity of belief in Jehovah, he is struck dead. The subject, of 
course, would in England be considered quite out of the range of 
stage representation; but the religious drama, often as it has 
changed its form, has never lost its hold on the French theatre. 

We do not find in this month’s novels any trace of that coming 
man who is very urgently required in this department of French 
literature. M. Valery Vernier’s book (24) is a good piece of journey 
work, but not much more, L'amour au Pays Bleu (25) is one of 

essays in local colour—very local colour and a great deal of 
it—which have become fashionable in France, and for which 
Algeria offers abundant material. M.de Létoriére’s stories (26) 
are tolerable—of their kind. Jewnesse (27) is one of those not 
infrequent studies of French provincial manners which make 
humble readers of Mr. Matthew Arnold lose themselves in com- 
plicated problems of mental arithmetic as to the respective ad- 
vantages of Philistinism accompanied by morality, and of im- 
morality accompanied by rather greater Philistinism. Le capi- 
taine Bric-a-brac (28) would probably not have been written if La 
cousine Bette had never existed; but the author deserves some 
credit for careful arrangement of his scenery and accessories. 
Serge Panine (29) is to be fathered rather on M. Feuillet than 
on Balzac, though some not inconsiderable tinge of the latter is 
also observable in it. It is rather curious that, though the mere 
workmanship is often better in the average French novel than in 
the English one, it follows certain accepted types even more 
slavishly than is the case with English fiction. 


(21) L’égale de ' homme. Par Emile de Girardin. Paris: Calmann 


(22) Satires contemporaines, Par H.Chantavoine. Paris: Calmann 


(23) La Moabite. Par Paul Dérouléde. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(24) La passion d André. Par Valery Vernier. Paris: Calmann 


(25) L’amour au Pays Bleu. Par H. France. Paris: Lemerre. 


26) Amours et amities parisiennes. Par le vicomte G. de Létoritre. 
re Ollendorff. 


(27) Jeunesse. Par Albert Cirn. Paris: Charpentier. 
(28) Le capitaine Bric-d-brac. Par René Maizeroy. Paris: Char- 


pentier. 
(29) Serge Panine. Par Georges Ohnet. Paris: Ollendorff. 
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HE ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of HIGH-CLASS 


PICTURES, by BRITE and FOREIGN ARTISTS,is NOW OPEN, at ARTHUR 
GALLERY, 5 Haymarket, opposite Her Majesty's Theatre. Admission, ls., 
ne: ng ogue. 
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Cc O 
The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE EXHI- 
BITIONS will be held on December 7 and 8. 


BRLGHTON COLLEGE 


The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, January 25, 1881. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 
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President—Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 

A Chapel and another new Boarding House have recently been completed. Each Boarder 
will now have a separate Bedroom. 

‘The 2nd place for Cooper's Hill, entries for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., have been obtained 
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Tuition from 13 to 18 Guineas. Board, £46 6s. 

For particulars apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head-Master, or W. KNOCKBER, Esq., 
the Honorary Secretary. 


VicTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—The FIRST TERM 
1881, wi 


will begin on Friday, January 21. For terms of Boarding apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 
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Paul's. 
Sixt: partic Rev. H.W. McKeyzix. Address, until 
Wellington Coll., Wokingham ; afterwards, Stony Stratford. 


TRATFORD-ON-A VON.—TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
The Warden, RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A.., is assisted by Seven Resident Graduate 
Masters. Special attention paid to Modern Languages. Classical and Modern Sides. Junior 
Department for Young Boys. Exhibition to the Universities. Large Playing Fields, Gym- 
nasium, Fives Courts, &c. Terms, 50 and 60 Guineas. Apply tothe WARDEN. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, Berks (Six miles from Oxford), 
much lower cost the advant of the larger Public Schools, a 
ad full particu 


ion, a healthy site, excellent accommodation.—Apply for entrance next Term, 
lars, to the Rev. E. SUMMERS, Head- Master. 


FOLKESTONE. — Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Ox 
assisted by a Cambridge M.A. and tent Teachers, prep: PUPILS for 
Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and all Competitive Examinations. A few Vacancies. 

HIGWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Founded 1629, on the 


C borders of Epping Forest, offers a sound EDUCATION on the system of the Modern 
Sides of the Public Schools.—Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, M.A., Head-Master, 
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all particulars, on application to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, near Romsey. 
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OYS of FIFTEEN.—An experienced TUTOR, now parting 
.1 wishes to receive, in a country house, SIX 


B le home (with Bd 


YERES, Var, South of France. — An OXFORD M.A. 

and Barrister-at-Law, Married, takes SIX PUPILS S to prepare for the Universities. 

Villa peautifully situated near the pine woods,—Addres ENLEY CHATER, Villa 
Marie-Anna, Iyéres. References to the Chaplain and resiiont English Doctor. 


LGIERS as a WINTER RESORT.—Dr. THOMSON, of 

te Hel has several VACANCIES in his Villa, at Mustapha, for Young Men or Boys in 
Delicate Ith.—For particulars apply, by letter, to J. E. My LNE, Esq., 27 Oxford Square, 
Hyde 


ANY, PARENT wishing to send a SON of about Sixteen to 
ALGERIA for the Winter may hear of an excellent TUTOR, Oxford, now abroad 
with one meh for whom a Companion is desired.—Address, Rev. C. B., Messrs. Hatchards 


HAPPY HOME and sound INSTRUCTION offered (after 
mas) to THREE LITTLE GIRLS, by a LADY and GENTLEMAN of 
pation, enden in a pretty and healthy part of Worcestershire. ky yerior educational and 
ress, M.A., Oxon, care’ of Major-General Batten, 

Hill Square, London, W. 


yor PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Married BARRISTER, 


= a healthy and pleasant Suburb of London—who, holding a Government 
as his mornings an: evenings disen: meagen—is willing to receive into his family, 
to superintend the studies o', a GENTLEMAN READING for the BAR, or other Ex- 
pt oy ee is expected for the tutorial and other advantages offered.— 
Address, LEX, care of J. W. Butterworth, 7 Fleet Street, E.C., Her Majesty’s Law Publishers. 


A CAMBRIDGE M.A. (active, cheerful, and peinstaking) 
desires immediately, for a time, a RESIDENT or oe RESIDENT TORSHIP to 
r more Young Pupils, sons of gentlemen. Backward Pupil would find his services 
faveluable. Religious instruction according to the wish cl the parents or guardians. Ifneces- 
sary, Advertiser would undertake secreta y work also in his leisure_moments, ernorting to 
ment. Satisfactory and testimonials. Iota, care of Messrs. 
Dawson & Sons, 121 Cannon Street, E. 


WANTED, at Chiaki by an experienced ENGLISH 
GOVERNESS, an ENGAGEMENT. A reference of more than nine years.—Address, 
Miss L. P. CLARKE, F. S. Wortnington, Esq., Lowestoft, Suffolk. 


Rooms (FURNISHED). — Advertiser, a SOLICITOR 

renting a and two Bedrooms, in the neighbourhood of 
uare, would be giad to SHARE thera with a tGENTLES {AN. ‘Terms moderate. 
A oteiventty man_who smokes and knows “the Call for Trumps” would be preferred.— 
Address, CYPHER, Mr. Neale, Newsagent, 5 Edgware Road, W. 


Mm BE LET, with immediate possession, 55 LOFTUS ROAD, 
Road, Shepherd's Bush, W., within a few minutes’ walk of the 
- Western Stations. "The House, which has just undergone complete 
Ten Rooms, and is well arranged as to domestic offices; with 
at the overlooking fields.—Apply to Mr. J. SOARDER, Builder, 9 Pleasant P. 


Cis versus GROUND RENTS.—Consols pay 3 per Cent. 


Ground Rents, pally. safe, pay 4 to and constantly in_value. 
Paper gratis. Sixty Lots for Sale.-Messrs. GEORGE BEKEN & 86 London 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


yoo Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
3 for Sea- Water Service in the Hotel, 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


.—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the verge 
hock = Atlantic, wie the mild of Western Devon. Mean temperature for 

mber, January, and February last, 43°9 deg. Rooms facing south, oa 
fitted] for winter use. Thclusive | terms, Three Guineas 


per week.—Apply to MANAGER 
to AUSTRALIA in FORTY DAYS. 
ORIENT LINE. 


The foll a Mail Suen Ships, belonging to the ORIENT and PACIFIC STEAM 
a. OMPANIES, are despatched every FORTNIGHT for ADELAIDE 
BOURNE, SYDN Y direct, Ee at through rates to 
all the in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zea’ 
Tons, ILP. Tons.. H.P. 
4,107 690 JOHN ELDER 550 
URIA 4,666 


750 
550 
1,000. 
600 


600 
550 
550 


The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of passengers through 
the Tropics on long voyages, and the passages hitherto made are the fastest aan pace ° 


For further particulars a gprs to the Managers of the Line, F. GREEN & CO., 13 Fenchurch 
Avenue, and DERSON, ANDERSON, & CO.,5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 


Book and MAGAZINE PRINTING.—UNWIN BROS., the 
Printers of Six-and-twenty various Serial Sptieations, furnish Estimates on application. 
The’ ‘have large both. in and Chi very 


worth, Stereotype Foundry. bay 
tor thi igh-class Work in’ Modern’ or Old S 
1@a, Street, "Tele phonic with of 700 Fi 


DENTS WATCHES, CLOCKS, and CHRONOMETERS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent 
Apply to 61 STRAND, or 34 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, heat and most 
talozue, wit Tn 3 9, 0 Totte Court Road, 

and 19,20, and 31 Morwell W.C., Katablished 1362. 


DECORATION. 
MORANT & CO. 
NON-INJURIOUS PAINTS AND PAPERS. 


91 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC, 
D o UL TON W 


A R E— 
As inferior imitations of an celebrated ART STONE ntro- 
duced, Messrs. DOULTON nform the public that their Al R PRODUCTIONS in- 


bear an impressed the name in full, LTON, LAMBETH,” with 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.’"—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
_ Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Soldin Packets and Tins. 


APOLLINARIS TSR. 
* Laurea donandus Apollinari.”—Horace, Book IV. Odes. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. — 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 3.W. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 
[HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1825. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
TENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1880. 


THE PROFITS which have arisen since 1875 will be Gite, among Policies in force at the 
close of the current year, an ‘ances now effected will participate. 


MILLIONS sterling have already been to the Company's Policies in Bonus 
ons. 


REVENUE upwards of THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION sterling per annum. 
INVESTED FUNDS, upwards of FIVE-AND-A-HALF MILLIONS sterling. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England. 
EDINBURGH-—3 anv 5 GEORGE STREET (Heap Orrice). 
LONDON—s2 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., and 3 PALL MALL EAST. 
DUBLIN—66 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


NORTH BRITISH and MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. £2,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL....... 450,000 
RESERVES AND BALANCE OF UN UNDIVIDED PROFIT.. 1,142,470 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS—LIFE ASSURANCE BRANCH.. £2,999,885 
ANNUITY BRANCH..........-. 311,962 


The Life and Annuity Funds are specially invested to meet the obligations arising under 
the Life Policies and Annuities, and are not liable for the obligations of the Fire Department. 


REVENUE FROM LIFE PREMIUMS AND INTEREST... £443,574 


SPECIAL NOTICE—BONUS YEAR 1880. 
The Books for the Current Quinquennial Period close on December 31 next. 
POLICIES ~ the Participating Scale opened in 1880 will Share in the Division then to be 


same — at future Divisions will rank for an additional Bonus as compared with later 
entran 


NINE-TENTHS of the WHOLE PROFITS of the Life Assurance Branch are allocated 
to Participating Policies. The Bonus at last division ranged, according to the age of the 
Policy, from £1 5s. to £2 per cent. per Annum on | the Original Sum Assured. 


ANNUITIES of all kinds granted ot on the most favourable terms. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

THE NETT FIRE PREMIUMS for 1879 were....... eccccccce £908,670 
FIRE INSURANCES at Home and Abroad may be effected at the lowest rates. 
CHIEF OFFICES : 

LONDON THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
EDINBURGHD PRINCES STREET. 


PHEeENIxX FIRE OFFIC & 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, a —ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Sett] 
Insurances flected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


S U F BS O F & 
STREET, E.C. CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W. 
Established 1710. Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. Sum Insured in 1879. .£262,492,461, 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1303._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Wanager. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
HEAD Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD §TREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bomber. | Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghal 
ng Kong. 


urrent Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the T exme customary with London Banker#, 
a Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not Tail below £100. 

Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 

Bills issued atthe current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 


Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe of thesame nndertaken. 

Interestdrawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Pig A A sa description of Banking Business and Money ‘Agency, British and Indian, 
‘J. THOMSON, Chairman.’ 
(SHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highly appreciated 

as a Case of GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, whichcan be ordered of any 
Wine Merchant. Queen's quality, as supplied to Her Majesty, 42s. per dozen ; Sportsman's 
special quality, 50s. per dozen. Manufacturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 


THE . PERFECTION of SCOTCH WHISKEY.— 


The Lancet says: “* Douglas & Mason's Whiskey is excel = in every respect, smooth in 
taste and delicate in flavour, the advantage of skilful ble’ 
DOUGLAS & MASON, Wine Merchants, 96 George Street, Edinburgh. 
Wits’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 
IN 1-0z., 2-0z., and 4-oz. PACKETS LINED with FOIL, 
WILLS’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO.—“ There's no 


STLE. Se Only ‘acke ttes, tected 
the Name and Trade Mark. —wTrre 


WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 
DP NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. —This pure Solution i is the best 


remedy for Acidity of the S Gout, and 


DPD NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and _most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


= 


BOOKS, &c. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, 719 
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MUDIEH'S SHLHCT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


UPWARDS, 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, READING ROOMS, AND BOOK SOCIETIES IN EVERY PART 
OF THE COUNTRY ARE SUPPLIED WITH THE NEWEST BOOKS 
ON THE LOWEST POSSIBLE TERMS. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


The following Lists and Catalogues are now ready for delivery, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application: 

A Catalogue of New and Choice Books added to a Library during the Past and Present Season. 
A Revised List of Recent F rench and German Books. 
A List of Juvenile ‘Books in Circulation. 

A List of Reviews and essai in Circulation and on Sale. 

A Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Popular Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale. 


*,* This Catalogue contains: The Life of the Prince Consort; Canon Farrar’s St. Paul ; Mrs. Brassey's 
Voyage; Letters of Charles Dickens; Life of Bishop Selwyn; Sister Dora ; White Wings, by William Black; 
The Duke’s Children, by Anthony Trollope; Mary Anerley, by R. D. Blackmore; The Greatest Heiress in 
England, by Mrs. Oliphant ; and more than a Thousand other Popular Books at the lowest current prices. 


vi 
A Catalogue of Bound Books at Reduced Prices. 


*," This Catalogue consists chiefly of the Works of Hallam, Thackeray, Macaulay, Dickens, Carlyle, 
Scott, Kingsley, Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot, Lord Beaconsfield, and other Standard Authors, newly and strongly 
half-bound, and well adapted for circulation in Literary Institutions and Public Libraries. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of Works of the best Authors, in 
morocco, tree-calf, calf extra, vellum, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s 
Libraries or Drawing-Room Tables, and for Christmas, Wedding, or Birthday Presents, and 
College or School Prizes, and New Year’s Gifts, is now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also 
be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by Order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW” OXFORD 
Crry Orrice—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


BOXES of BOOKS, containing the Newest Works in all departments of 
English and Foreign Literature, together with VOLUMES of MUSIC, are 
regularly despatched to Subscribers in the Country. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS visiting London will find in the GROS- 
VENOR GALLERY LIBRARY the advantages of a first-class Club. 
The Reading and Writing Rooms, the Reference Library, the Luncheon 
and Dining Rooms, the Ladies’ Drawing-Room, and the Gentlemen's 
Smoking-Room, are open daily from 9 a.m. till 10 p.m. 


Prospectuses, with terms of Subscription, forwarded post free on applica- 
tion to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 
NEW BOND STREET. 


STILLIE’S 


With Illustrations, 6d. 


ANNOTATED 


22 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS OF THE CIVIL LAW. 
The Latest Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. price 18s. 
Ti INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN ; Latin Text, chiefly 


that of Huscuke, with English Introduction, Translation, Notes, "and sum- 
mary. By THomas CoLLerr Sanpars, M.A. Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. The Sixth Edition, revised. 


“ There are now extant many epitomes and | long been a recognised standard text-book. 
analyses of Roman Law desig’ to aid stu- | It has now its sixth edition. This jast 
dents in their preparation for the Inns of | is not a mere reprint; much of the work has 
Court and other examinations ; but we think | been re-written, and numerous alterations and 
any one wishing to possess a fair knowledge | improvements have been suggested to the 
of the subject would be very unwise to trustto | Author by Mr. PosTe’s edition of Gaius and 
one of these abridgments without studying | by another recent work of Ay gees repute 
the Justitutes apy which Mr. Sandars | on Roman Law. In this edition, moreover, 
has arranged in so admirable a form. Mr. | the text of HUSCHKE (Leipsic, -_ i with 
Sandars’ book, however, needs no words of | a few been that of 

aise to recommend it to students of the the Knleces. 3 

Civil Law, upon which subject it has Law Journal Newspaper. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


CATALOGUE. 


Second and Cheaper Edition now 4-4 in 1 vol. post 8vo. with 12 Illustrations, 
price 73. 6d. cloth. 


NTERING in the RIVIERA, with Notes of Travel in 
Italy and France, and Practical Hints to Travellers. By WiLtiam MILLER, 
&5S.C. Edinburgh. 


“ There is much in it to instruct and amuse both those who have visited the same 
scenes as Mr. Miller and those who hope to do so.” —Scotsman. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


THE FINE-ART WORK OF THE SEASON. 
Small 4to. picture boards, 6s. 


AFTERNOON TEA: Rh hymes for Children. With original 
Illustrations by J. G. SowERBY and II. H. Emerson. 

“It is a gracefully got-up little volume, enclosed in a pretty and very original ro om 

“Remarkable for the rare taste and elegance Soptayed in its production, it will be a ap- 
sreciated by adults as well as children." —Court Circular. 

“ The book is likely to become a household friend this season, and will be ae enfeged from first 
to including the charming and original design on the cover, which already introduces us 
to the blue china of the * Afternoon Tea.’ ''—Manchester Examiner 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


rown 8yo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; post free, 2s. 9d. 


PARTY-GIVING on EVERY SCALE;; or, the Cost of Enter- 


tainment, with the Fashionable Modes ft Arrengemen ment. By the Author of “* Manners 
and Tone of Good Society,”’ “ Socicty Small Talk ”’ The Management of Servants."’ 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


“ Out of a number of Christmas Annuals which have been sent to us, the 
[LLUSTRATED INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL, Edited by 


Mr. JOSEPH HATTON, is the best. Mr. P.G. Hamerton's description "of a ‘Catamaran 
Voyage down the Sadne’ rh delightful. ‘The Annual is worth having ior this paper only ; but 
there are other interesting things."— Manchester Guardian. 
Picture cover, 1s; post free, 1s. 3d. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


FRASERS MAGAZINE, DECEMBER 1880. 
No. 612. New Serres CXXXII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS :— 
ENDYMION, 
Tue NaTives or INDIA. By THE RicuT HON, THE EARL OF NORTHBROOK. 
THE “ Arratr Stupson.” By H. J. M. 
Prison Visttinc. By F, M. F. SKENE. 
A Forcorren Hero. By THe AuTHOR oF “A CANADIAN HEROINE.” 
Horses AND THEIR Feet. By Str Grorce W. Cox, Barr. 
THe oF Rattway Sarety. By F. R. ConpEr. 
ONE Daisy AND Two VioLters. By ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 
A Visir To THE OLDEST STATE IN Evurork. By J. THEODORE BENT. 
THE PENITENCE OF RAJAH YAYATI. By FREDERIKA MACDONALD. 
Tue Inish LAND Question. By T. E. CLIFFE 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


BL ACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER 1880. 
No. DCCLXXXII. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. Part II. 
MR. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUME. 
DR. WORTLE’'S SCHOOL. Conclusion. 
THE INDIAN FAMINE REPORTS. 
FROM THE SICILIAN OF VICORTAL 
WINTER SPORTS AND PLEASURES. 
PAULO POST FUTURUM POLICY. 
IRELAND OUR REPROACH. 
WILLIAM BLackWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For DECEMBER 1880. 


THE IRISH CRISIS. (1) By McCarthy, By Miss 
CHARLOTTE O'BRizN. (3) By the Right Hon. Lord LiF 

A CURE FOR EXPLOSIONS IN COLLIERIES. By enous PLIMSOLL. 

MUSIC AND THE PEOPLE. By Mrs. MARSHALL. 

SOUTH AFRICA. By the Right Hon. Earl Gerry. 

THE CHASE: its History and Laws. II. By the late Lonp CHIEF Justice 
OF ENGLAND. 

a AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Professor J. Estuin 
CARP 

BARE. RUSSELL DURING THE EASTERN QUESTION. By Hatiau 

THE SCULPTURES OF OLYMPIA. By A.S. Mcnmay. 

THE PROBABLE RESULTS OF THE BURIALS BILL. By the Rev. 
GUINNESS KOGERS. 

PARLIAMENTARY OBSTRUCTION AND ITS REMEDIES. By Huyzr 
CEcIL RalKEs, 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


NEW STORIES. 


NOTICE.—THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY 1881 will 
contain the First Parts of Two New Stories, 


One entitled 
A GRAPE from a THORN. By Jaa Jame = Pars, Author of 


* Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ By 
The other 
LOVE the DEBT. By a New Author. The Stories will be 


Illustrated by Mr. Du Maurier and Mr. W. Small. 
London: SMITH, ELvER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


‘ow ready, No. CCLII. Is. 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. With 
lilustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS : 
FINA’S Fon a some Passages from Miss Williamson's Diary. With an Illustration, 
apters 1 
RAMBLES AMONG BOOKS, No. I.—Country Books, 
MRS. VAN STEEN. 
LYME REGIS: a Splinter of Petrified History. 
BUDDHISTS AND BUDDHISM IN BURMA. By Sxuway Yos. 
MY FAITHFUL JOHNNY. With an Illustration. Chapters 5—8. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


TNTERIOR of COLOGNE CATHEDRAL.—Large View and 

Plan, see THE BUILDER; also for Warehouse, Sunderland, Illustrated—a F; 

Treatise on Warming—Dr. Schliemann's iNew Work—Exhibitions—Defective Gas Fins 

ear Science and Civil Architecture—Barry's Pictures—Roman Leicester, &c. 4d.; by 
t, 44d.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


cover, 1s.; post free, Is. 3d. 
WARES 11 E'S ILLUSTR ATED ANNUAL. Contains Twenty- 


Contributions by Popular Authors. Edited by Joszpx Hatton. Copious! 
Illustrated throug Most suitable for long evenings and the 
? os anticipate mueh popularity for the very clever stories to be found in its pages 

FREDERICK Wanye & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Price 1s, 4d.; post free, 1s. 7d. 


SCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. 
f the New Volume. Contains Twenty-seven distinct Articles and upwards of 

Fifty Illustrations, 
The Graphte cay says: know of which can in any way with 
it in literary matter.” 
“The Queensays: * We have nothing which —— be compared with it, and i fact we can 
only sporoach the basis of a comparison by grouping half a dozen of our magazines 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Now ready, ls. 4d.; post free, 1s, 7d. 
SCRIBNER' ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 
Order of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
i.» of One Hundred and Thousand of “Scribner's [llustrated Magazine” 
uow sold every month in England and America. 
FREDERICK Wanye & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


ST. NICHOLAS CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
Picture Cover, 1s.; post free, Is. 2d. 
THE WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


St NICHOLAS. One Hundred pages full of Original Pictures 
of the highest order of merit. A capital Operetta (Libretto and Music) for anam. and 
y-three splendid Contributions well-known Authors. rire Edition, 105,000, Pe | 

Engith sepply Ms limited, and all who desire a copy of the finest p ever prod 

The 1380 "70 ‘Octal ber are ready for 2 vols. 1,000 

1,000 pictures, cloth gilt, 1 


FREDERICK WakNR & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


“ We know no modern collection of Portraits = makes the person studying them so 
rapidly and thoroughly eg with the personnei of our public men as that contained in 
the Vanity Fair Album." —Daily News. 

NOTICE. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’, price Three Guineas. 
VANITY FAIR ALBUM. Twelfth Series, 1880. Containing 


the whole of the Portraits published during the Year 1880, with b the Letterpress Notices 
thereto, by “ JEHU and two Draw Beaconsfield 
Row taining Portree of Mr. Gladstone, 


wton, co “ The Treasury Bench ” 
ani 
AlList of ‘the Portraits contained in each volume of the Album will be forwarded free on 
applicatio: 
“heatene “ Vanity Fair” Office, 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


published, crown 8vo. cloth lettered, gilt edges, 4s. 
CENERY ca THOUGHT, in POETICAL PICTURES of 


various LANDSCAPE SCENES ond INCIDENTS. By Ly Legs, F.L.S., 
Author of * The Bot al Looker-Out in England and Wales,” “ Pictures of Nature around 
the Malvern Hille and in the Vale of Severn.” ke. 

London: HENRY FRowbE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 7 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth Piatt s Business, &c.) Is. 
we | ANATOMY of WEALTH, or the ABC of EVERY- 


DAY LIFE. By J.GouLton CONSTABLE. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSTIALL, & Co. 
This day is published, in Illustrated Cover, ls. 


bg CLARK. By the fates of “The Game Hen,” 
Tatters, and the Counsellor,” The Hon. Miss Ferrard,” 


WILLIAM BLACKWoop & Sows, 


ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
A TALE of VENICE: a Drama ; and Lyrics. , By CuaBLorre 


G. O'BRIEN, ‘Author of * Light an 
Dublin : M. H. GILL & U 
; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
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’ Now ready, Second Edition, royal 4to. £5 53. ~ | 


A HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 
OF FORTESCUE IN ALL 
ITS BRANCHES. 


By THOMAS (FORTESCUE), Lord CLERMONT. 


WITH FORTY-TWO PORTRAITS, ENGRAVINGS, MONUMENTS, Xe. 


“The history of the family is traced through all its branches, and everything 
tliat could be recovered concerning the lives of the more distinguished Fortescues 
has been collected and preserved. The labour was no doub: one of love; yet the 
mere arrangement of materials so extensive, and gathered from so many quarters, 
cannot but have taken much time and care, and the power of producing from them 
a narrative so pleasant and so readable is not given to every writer of family 
history.” —Edinburgh Review. 


ELLIS & WHITE, 29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR DECEMBER. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION IN GENERAL. By H&rsert SPENCER. 
YOUNG IRELAND. By P. J. Smytu, M.P. 

‘SHORT NOTES ON ENGLISH POETS. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
THE TWO HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. By W. St. JoHN Broprick, M.P. 
INDUSTRIAL SHORTCOMINGS: an Address. By Rev. MARK PATTISON. 

MR. POLLOCK’S SPINOZA. By LEsLiz STEPHEN. 

WALLACE’S ISLAND LIFE. By GRANT ALLEN. 

THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. Chapters8and9, By MEREDITH, 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


THE LIFE OF CICERO. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Demy 8vo. with Map, Ms. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


By ANTONIO GALLENGA. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Now ready, at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, 1s. ; by post, 1s. $d. 


THE FOURTH PARTY.—The WINTER 


NUMBER of VANITY FAIR, containing a large Chromo-lithographed Car- 
toon, in ten colours, of “ THE FOURTH PARTY,” with Portraits of Lord 
Randolph Charehill, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, Mr. Gorst, and Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, and a Notice by JEHU JUNIOR. 


THE SAVIOURS of SOCIETY. — The 


WINTER NUMBER also contains Portraits of the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
Granville, Lord Charles Beresford, Sir Robert Peel, Sir John Astley, Sir | 
William Fraser, Lord Henry Lennox, Colonel James Farquharson, Dr. W. H. 
Russell, The Hon. James Lowther, Major Burnaby, and Mr. Henrv ve asi 
together with a Tale, entitled “THE SAVIOURS OF SOCIETY, 
various Articles by Eminent Writers. 


LONDON: “VANITY FAIR" OFFICE, 12 TA 


Now ready, at all Booksellers, Stationers, and Bookstalls, postage free, 33. 6d. 


PUNCH’S POCKET BOOK for 1881. With many amusing 
Pictures and much pleasant Reading. 
London: “ Punch” Office, 8 Fleet Street, E.c. 


Just out, at all Libraries. 
ACOB’S LADDER.” By Barsara Worpswortn. A 
Christmas Volume of Prose and Song. with Music by ARTHUR HENRY BRows. 
Messrs. WyMayN & SONS, Great Queen Street. 


DE LA RUE & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
UNHILL ROW, LONDON, E 
Now ready, in 2 handsome vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait by Poul Rajon, and 
other Illustrations, 32s. 
"THE LIFE of SIR ROWLAND HILL, K.C.B., and the 
HISTORY of PENNY POSTAGE. By Sir Rowiaxp Hut, and his Ne 
HALL, D.CL., ‘Author of “ Doctor Johnson: his Friends and his 


B 


ya CHILDREN'S BOOK. 
al 4to. cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 
THE STORY of "PRINCE HILDEBRAND and the PRIN- 
CESS IDA. By Major T.8.Sx0ccomBE. With upwards of 110 Illustrations by the 


ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


VOYAGES of of the "ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN: 


in HAKLUYT’s Collecti Edited, with 
duction, fon Fellow of University Colles, Oxord 


Shortly, demy 8vo. with Maps, and numerous Original Etchings on Stone, cloth. 


[THE SHORES and CITIES of the BODEN SEE: Rambles in 
on By SamMvEL James Capper,’ Author of “ Wanderings in War 


a Selection 
Historical Intro- 


NEW WORK DR. F.B.8. 


Shortly, 
[HE FACTORS of the UNSOUND MIND; with 


al 
reference to the Criminal Cases, and the 
By Wituiam A. Guy, F.BS. 


hortly, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


of GERMANY, Political, Social, and Li 


MR. KINGLAKE’S 
HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF 
THE CRIMEA. 


THE NEW VOLUME, 


“THE WINTER TROUBLES.” 


Is now published, 8vo. 1és. 


ScmMARY OF CONTENTS : 


Winter on the Chersonese Heights—The War Administration of France and of 


England—The way in which France and England ministered to their Armies in the 
East—State of the Allied Armies before the Hurricane—The Hurricane of the 14th 


| of November—The Sufferings of the Armies during the Winter—Demeanour of the 


State and the People of England—The Allied Armies after mid-winter recovering 


| health and strength—Seqnel of the dispositions made by the French and English for 


the care of the sick and wounded. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON 


MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S NEW BOOK. 
On Tuesday, December 7, will be published, 1 large vol. demy 8vo. with Illustrations and 
Maps, 2is. 
THE LAND OF GILEAD. 


WITH EXCURSIONS IN THE LEBANON. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of “ Lord Elgin’s Mission to China,” “ Piccadilly,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


Now being issued. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR 


ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of St. Andrews. 


Crown 8vo. with Portraits, cloth boards, each 3s. 6d. 
Published this day, crown 8vo. with Portrait, price 3s. 6d. 


Vol. I. DESCARTES. By Professor Manarry, 
The following Volumes are in pongavatien fer Ot for ~*~ Series, and will be published at 


BvuTLer, by Rev. Canon A. (in y Professoa 
Fraser, Edinburgh (in February)—FIcuTE, by Professor Adamson, dua College, 
Manchester—HAMILTON, by Professor Veitch, Glassow—Hwume, by the Editor— 
Bacon, by Professor Nichol, Glasgow—HkgGRL, by Professor Edward Caird, Glasgow 
—Hopses, by Pr: fessor Croom Robertson, London—Kant, by William Wallace, 
Merton College, Oxford—Spinoza, by Dr. Martineau, Principal of Manchester New 
College—Vico, by Professor Flint, Edinburgh. 


Succeeding Volumes will include Locke, Lereytrz, ComTE, &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


1 vol. large 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 42s, 


SWITZERLAND ; 
ITS SCENERY AND ITS PEOPLE. 


Pictorially Represented by Eminent Swiss and 
German Artists. 


With Historical and Descriptive Text, based on the German of 
Dr. GSELL-FELS. 


Mustrated by nearly Four Hundred Engravings, of which 
Sixty are full-page size, 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Among the large illustrated books of foreign countries, “ Switzerland, its Scenery 
and its People,” seems one of the most commendable........The letterpress is 
replete with information. 


From the ATHENZUM. 
One of the most richly illustrated books of the class..... «+It would occupy too 
much of our space to describe all the bright and pleasing views in which the book 
abounds so richly that nearly every page is enlivened by their presence. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 AND 50 OLD BAILEY. 


NOW READY, FIFTH EDITION. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By Lionen S. Beare, F.R.S. Enlarged to 530 pages, with 100 Pilates, 
price 21s. strongly bound. A complete Manual of Manipulation. 


HARRISON, PALL MALI, 


Edition, fep. 8ve. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
LAWS of SI SHORT WHIST, and a Treatise on the Game. 
By Cuay. 
London THOS. DE La RUE & Co. 


Just published, Is. 


pyr SOLVENT. By W. M. Tuorsvrn, B.A., Madras 
Civil Service. 


London; Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 799 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETTS NEW WORKS. 


MY JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD. By 


Captain S. H. Jonzs-Panrny, late Royal Madras Fusiliers. 2 vols. 21s. 


AN ACTOR ABROAD;; or, Gossip, Dramatic, 


Narrative, and Descriptive. By LEaTuEs. 8vo. 15s. 
«* An Actor Abroad’ is . bright and pleasant volume—an eminent!y readable book. Mr. 
Leathes has the great merit of being never dull.”—Saturday Review. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE LIFE, 


1787—1874. By his Daughter, Madame bE Witt. Translated by Mrs 
Smpson. 1 vol. 8vo. 153, 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
GERALDINE and HER SUITORS. By 


Mrs. Srreson, Author of “ Winnie’s History,” &c. 3 vols. 


LITTLE PANSY. By Mrs. Ranvotpn, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


“This novel is sure to be popular. It is a most amusing story. Little Pansy is a charming 
creature.” ~—Sunday Times. 


DIMPLETHORPE. By the Author of “St. 


Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


«-Bengietheene’ is a well-written, ingenious, agreeable, and interesting story. The cha- 
racters are naturally drawn.”’—St. James's Gazette. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 3 vols. 


“*Striectly Tied Up’ is entertaining. It is in every sense a novel conceived in a light and 
happy vein.” thenceum. 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By Ameria B. 


Epwanps, Author of “ Barbara's History.” Third Edition, 3 vols. 


ROY and VIOLA. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “‘ Viva,” “ Mignon,” &c. Third Edition, 3 vols. 


JEANNETTE. By Mary C. Rowsetr, Author 


of “ Love Loyal,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 
THE POWER of SOUND. By Epmun»p 


GURNEY, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Royal Svo. 25s. 


THE POETRY of ASTRONOMY. By 


RICHARD A. Proctor, Author of “ The Borderland of Science,” “ Science 
Byways,” &c. Crown S8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“The ak contains most ee vending, and is in such a clear and pleasant style that it 
deserves to be very popular.”—Quee 


NEW EDITION. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. [By Lesiit STepHeN. Second Edition, 
2 vols. demy Svo. 28s. (Now ready, 


NEW NOVELS. 


MEHALAH: a Story of the Salt Marshes. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


“The book is one of the most erful that so fi anew, ared for m 
It will remind many readers of Emily Wuthering Fathering Heights, and, 
respects it is even more painful and more powe: 


THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. By Tuomas Harpy, 


Author of ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Loveday, the whom the boats takes ny fetion is the best character 
ly has ever dra ti path 
Seeds way heroic, than this loyal, affect tionate sold 


MATRIMONY. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


“* Mademoiselle de Mersac,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, [On Decemb 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ BOOKS. 
TRADE, POPULATION, and FOOD: a 


Series of Papers on Economic Statistics. By STEPHEN BourRng, F.S.S. of the 
Statistical Department of H.M. Customs. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


“ To any one who wishes to obtain an a aagnt in into the economic questions tha‘ ve bees 
most prominent during the late depression Mr. Bourne’s book will be fm be og _ 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS in CAPTIVITY: 


a Narrative of Events from January 1569 to December 1884, whilst George 
Earl of Shrewsbury was the Guardian of the Scottish Queen, By JoHN 
LEADER, F.S.A. Medium 8vo. 21s, 


PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 


Edited from the Original Text, with Introduction and English Notes, by 
J. DE Sorres, M.A,, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 12s, 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. 


An EASTERN AFTERGLOW ; or, Present 


Aspects of Sacred Scenery. By W. S. Woop, of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 16s. 
“We can confidently recommend Mr. Wood's ‘ Afterglow’ to our readers asa book full of 
interesting information and sure to repay a perusal.’’"—Literary Churchman. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. 


THE GOLDEN HIND: a Story of the In- 


vincible Armada; THESSALE, and other Poems. By CHARLES Roprnson, 
M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- tar moa eg of “ The Cruise of the 
Widgeon,” &c. Square fcep. chintz binding, 7s. 6d. 


SYLVESTRA : Studies of Manners in England 


from 1770-1800. By Ex.is, Author of “ Marie,” “ Mariette,” 
&c, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

“ Of all the books that we have read it reminds us most of Southey 
is Age mney | discursive, and full, not of the same kind of learning. 
quaint, remote from modern ways of thought, = entertain me. hosconod 
any —< ery think that ‘ Sylvestra,’ because it has the form 

k of the first merit.”_Pall Mall Gazette. 


"3 * Doctor.” Much of it 
Peg of matter not less 

t would be a pi ty that 
ofa aA is anything less 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. EWING. 


WE and the WORLD: a Story for Boys. 
Small post 8vo. with 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones, and a Pictorial Design on 
the cover, 5s. 

New uniform Edition, 5s. 


JAN of the WINDMILL. By Mrs. Ewrne. 


With 11 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 


New uniform Edition, 5s. 


Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. 


By Mrs. Ew1nc. With 9 Illustrations by Pasquier and Wolf, and a Pictorial 
Design on the cover. 
“ The most delightful work avowedly written for children that we have ever read.”"— Leader. 


NEW VOLUME BY F. M. PEARD, AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE 
GARDEN,” “CARTOUCHE,” “ UNAWARES,” &c. 


MOTHER MOLLY: aStory for Young People. 


Small post 8vo. with 8 Illustrations by Charles Green, anda Pictorial Design 
on cover, 5s. 


OUR PETS and PLAYFELLOWS in AIR, 


EARTH, and WATER. By GERTRUDE PaTMORE. Crown 8vo. with 4 Illus- 
trations by Bertha Patmore, ye 6d. 


“ Real stories about dogs, and birds, s, cats, kittens, dormice, rabbits, and other dumb 
creatures, which the writer and her family. circle have delighted to tame and domesticate. 
This is a pleasing little book, written ce go taste, and calculated to engage the attention 


of, the young in a healthy way.”’—Dail; 
about animals, if written with simplicity and veracity, are siways 


and Miss Patmore’s history of household simp one of the pleasantest.””. 


AUNT JUDY’S ANNUAL VOLUME. 


Edited by H. K. F. Gatry. With Frontispiece by H. Giacomelli, and nume- 
rous Seeeniions by J. D. Watson, A. W. Baynes, W. Friedrich, and others. 
Imperial 16mo. pp. 700, handsomely bound in cloth, 8s. 6d. 


4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


SPRUNER’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 


Jest completed, Third Edition, with 90 Coloured M taining also 
Planeta ne 376 Detail Maps and 


HISTORICAL ATLAS OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES AND 
MODERN TIMES. 


By K. v. SPRUNER. 
THIRD EDITION, ENTIRELY RE-ENGRAVED. 
Edited by Dr. T. MENKE. 
: JUSTUS PERTHES. 


GOTHA 
LONDON: WILLIAMS & NORGATE; D. NUTT; DORAU & CO. 
. EDINBURGH: WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


Just published. 


THE CRUISE of ULYSSES and his MEN ; 


or, Tales and Adventures from the cw, for Boys and 7 By 
C.M. BELL. Fep. 8vo. with 7 Illustrations by P. Priolo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY KATE GREENAWAY. 


STARLIGHT STORIES, told | FAIRY GIFTS; or, a Wallet 
to Bright Eyes and Listening Ears. of Wonders. By KaTHixen Knox. 
By og LABLACHE. Cloth ele- Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 
gant, 3s. 

THE SEVEN BIRTHDAYS; 
or, the Children of Fortune. By 
KATHLEEN Knox. Oloth elegant, 
price 3s. 6d. 


A LIFE of the PRINCE IMPERIAL of. 


Tare ea. By ELLen BARLEE. 8vo. with a Photograph of the Prince, 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


Crown 8vo. with upwards of 100 Illustrations, ot gilt, gilt edges, 6s. ; calf extra, marbled 
edges, 3. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN: 
Glimpses of Animal Life from the Amceba to the Insects. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of “ The of Science,’ “ A Short History of Science,” 
Tables for the Use of Junicr Students. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

The main object is to acquaint young people with the structure and habits of the lower forms 
of life; and to do this in a more systematic way than is usual in ordinary works on natural 
h , and more simpl than in text-books on zoology. For this reason I have adopted the 
title “ Life and her Children” to express the family bond unit.ng all living things, as we use 

term “ Nature and her Works to embrace all organic and inorganic na; and I 
have been more careful to sketch in bold outline the leading features of each division than to 
dwell upon the minor differences by which it is separa into groups. I have made use of 

itish examples in illustration wherever it was possible, and small specimens of most of the 


marine animals figured may be found upon our coasts at low ti 


hth Thousand, crown 8vo. with 74 Piactrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 


By ABABELLA B. BUCKLEY, Authoress of “ Life and her Children.” 


“ Her methods of ting certain facts and phenomena difficult to grasp are most original 
striking, and admirably calculated to enabie the reader to realise the truth. As to the 
intere: ee of her story, we have tested it in a youthiul subject. and she mentioned it in the same 
‘Grimm's Fairy Tales.’ We are sure any of the eider children would weleome jt 
asa Christmas present ; but it deserves to take a permanent placc in the literature of youth.’ 
"ines. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE: 


Adapted for Home Education and for Schoolmistresses and 
Pupil-Teachers. 
By ROBERT JAMES MANN, M.D., 
“Late Superintendent Education at Natal. 

“ Mr. Mann's directions are ical and j and fi ently he sa: deal th 
is worth attention in a few The little volume is one in 
are likely to have, anything to do with household cares, will find some hints worth noting.” 

Saturday Review. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE: 


Readings in Necessary Knowledge for Girls and Young 
Women. 
Edited by Be Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, M.A. 
Principal of Whitelands College. 
Dedicated by permission to His Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G. 


CONTENTS : Domestic Economy—Food and its Preparation—Clothing and its Materials— 
The Dwelling: its Warming, Cleaning, and Ventilation—Washing Materials and their Use— 
Rules for Health_The Management of the Sick Room—C ottage Income and Expenditure. 


Fep. folio, each 7s. 6d. 


INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOKS: 


A Series of Volumes illustrative of Natural History 
and of the Vegetable World, with Descrip- 
tive Letterpress. 

No. IL—NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS. By ADAM WaHITe. With 54 folio 
Coloured Plates. Tenth Edition. 

No. II—LESSONS FROM THE VEGRTABLE WORLD. By the Anthor of 
* The Heir of Redelyffe.” With 31 Double-page Plates. Fifth Edition. 

No. III.—GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. 60 folio Colourca 
Plates. Third Edition. 

No. 1V—PICTURES OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE IN ALL LANDS. 
48 folio Coloured Plates. Second Editi n. 

No. V.—PICTORIAL LESSONS ON FORM, COMPARISON, AND NUMBER, 
for Children under Seven Years of Age. 36 oblong folio Coloured Illus- 
trations. Seventh Edition. 

“ These volumes are among the most Instructive Picture Books we have seen, and we know 


of oe — calculated to excite and gratify the appetite of the young for the knowledge of 


Fep. folio, containing 17 Coloured Maps, each 17 inches by 14, price 7s. 6d. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Intended for the Use of Young Pupils. 


“ This new atlas cannot fail to become a popular one. It is evidently designe¢ 
to making it not so much a work of reference as an aid to the teacher. The tnd Atel 2 
of which there are seventeen, are beautifully boid in outline, are not crowded with a host of 
unnecessary names, and are so clear and distinct that no d tlicuity whatever will be experienced 
deciphering any ‘single name, All the maps are brought dow "n to the shacerad eae Western 
Europe aud South Africa especially receiving carefu! attention.” — 


Post 8vo. with 32 Tilustrations, cloth, 43; a few 
hand-coloured, cloth gilt, gilt aoe with the Tlustrations 


BOTANY FOR CHILDREN. 


An Illustrated Elementary Text-Book for Junior Classes 
and Young Children 
By the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW. M. A., F.LS, F.G.S. 
Author of “ Floral Dissection 


“ Just such an elementary text-book of botany ht be 
the slightest doubt that children would pt nt practi use in schools 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. with 77 Illustrati loth, 73. 
us cloth, 73. 6d. ; calf extra, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 


And of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of 
the Greeks to the Present Day. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of “ The Fairy-land of Sci 1 a 


“ Guides to literature Soma 3 guides to science, similar in purpose and character to Miss 


Buckiey’s history, are unkno’ The writer's pian, theretore, is original, and 

parted reader. r. ustrut; tterpress 

to the value of the compendium.”—Pail Mall Gasette.. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


MESSRS. SEELEY & CO. 


ARE JUST PUBLISHING: 


CAMBRIDGE: Historical and Descriptive Notes. By J. w 
CLARK, M.A. With 12 Etchings, and numerous Vignettes, Branet 
Debaines and H. Toussaint, cloth, 21s. Large Paper Copies, with Proots, 
price £3 33. 


Twenty-two Etchings by HEywoop SuMNER. Cloth, gilt edges, 258, 


THE ITCHEN VALLEY, from Tichborne to ay 
Paper Copies, with Proofs, £3 3s, 


J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. With 15 Etchings and numerons Woodcnts, 
gilt edges, 31s. 6d. Large Paper Copies, with Plates on India Paper, ms 
“ In every respect worthy of its subject, large and ambitious as that is.""—A theneum, 
“ A very beautiful fulio...... Etchings and engravings of the very highest merit. ie 
Daily 


SCHOOLS of MODERN ART in GERMANY, R 
3s, 


THE PORTFOLIO for 1880; containing numerous Etchings 
and Engravings. Half morocco, 42s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 35s. 


LIFE of ALBERT DURER. By Mrs. Caartes Heator, 
New Edition, $vo. with 16 Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. [Jn a Sew days, 


SUCCESS with SMALL FRUITS. By E. P. Roz. 8vo, with 
fine Woodcuts, cloth, gilt edges, 15s. 


STORIES of the EAST, from HERODOTUS. By the Rey, 
A. With Coloured Illustrations, 5s. ; gilt 


“ Tt would be impossible to praise too highly the style of the book. 
“ For a school prize or u Christmas present a more suitable book wi ie hardly be: found.” 
Literary Churchman, 


THE STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. By 
the Rev. A. J. CourcH. With Coloured Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
STORIES from the CLASSICS. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcn. 


STORIES from HOMER. 5s. and 6s. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 5s. and 6s. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s, and 6s. 
A TRAVELLER'S TRUE TALE, from Lectan. 3s. 6d. 


CLERICAL REMINISCENCES. By Sryex. 


4s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 


of good stories, of which 
there are enough to set up half a dozen diners-out at clerical oy <5 urchman. 


_ SUN, MOON, and STARS: a Book on Astronomy for Beginners, 


By AGNES GIBERNE. With Preface by Professor PRITCHARD. Fourth 
Thousand, crown 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


“ T have often been asked a question, which has as mog puzzled me, ‘ Can you tell meof 
little book on Astronomy suited to beginners : al k that just such a book is here 
wor the reader.""—Professor PRITCHARD'S Pre’ 
Miss Giberne has almost persuaded us to = the study of nea” = the spot. 


“ Welcome as a prize book.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DUTIES and DUTIES: a Tale, By Acyes Orown 
8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 


TALES BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Rector’s Home. 5s. Mariel Bertram. 5s. 
The Curate’s Home. 5s. Floss Silverthorne, 3s. 6d. 
The Hillside Children. 3s. 6d. Drusie’s Own Story. 5s. 
Among the Mountains. 3s. 6d. Coulynge Castle. 5s. 
Not Forsaken. 2s. 6d. Will Foster of the Ferry. 28. 6d. 


MY FATHER’S HOUSE; or, Thoughts about Heaven. By 
AGnNes GIBERNE. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 


A NEST of SPARROWS: a Liverpool Tale. By M. B 
WINCHESTER. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 


“ Its interest is greatly strenzthened by the vivid truthfulness with which the author depicts 
the scenes and characters of lite in this great city.""—Liverpool Daily Post. 
“ The tale is told with a graphic minuteness and pathos which pons fail to interest.” 


MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES; being the History of 
Dame Alicia Chamberlayne. By Mrs. MARSHALL, Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE ROCHEMONTS: a Story of Three Homes, By Mrs 


MAnsuaLL, Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Stories By Mrs. MARSHALL, 


Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal, 5s, Brothers and Sisters. 5s. 
Job Singleton’s Heir. 5s. Helen's Diary. 5s. 

Lady Alice. 5s. The Old Gateway. 5s, 
Joanna's Inheritance. 5s, Millicent Legh. 5s, 
Life's Aftermath. 5s. Violet Douglas. 5s. 
Now-a-days. 5s. Edward's Wife. 5s. 

A Lily among Thorns. 5s, Christabel Kingscote. 5s. 
Heights and Valleys. 5s. 


VIA LATINA: a First Latin Book. By the Rey. Dr. ABBort. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ The merit of Dr. Abbott's book is that his exercises are so wheats a adjusted to the mg A 
impossible to teach 


ee and the explanations given, that with its help it would seem 
thenaum. 


AGATHOS, and other SUNDAY STORIES. By the late 


Bish a Wiizerrorce. Shilling Edition, small 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 
clot 


LITTLE FACTS for LITTLE PEOPLE. With 8 Coloured 


Illustrations, boards, 1s. 


LITTLE ANIMALS DESCRIBED for LITTLE PEOPLE 
With 8 Coloured Illustrations, boards, 1s. 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., 54 FLEET STREET. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


BALLADS and other POEMS. By ALFRED | 


Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
3 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


DON QUIXOTE de la MANCHA By 


CERVANTES. Translated from the Original by A. J. DUFFIELD. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. 


Demy 8vo, with 18 Illustrations, cloth, 18s. 


GENOA: How the Republic Rose and Fell. 
By J. TaeoporeE Bent, B.A. Oxon., Author of “A Freak of Freedom ; or, the 
Republic of S. Marino.” 


Demy 8vo. with Map and 60 Illustrations, cloth, 9s. 


NEW COLORADO and the SANTA FE 


TRAIL, By A. H. Hayes, Jun., M.A., F.R.G.S, 
post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


Large 
SHAKSPEARE and CLASSICAL ANTI- 


QUITY: Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shak peare’s Plays. By 
Sraprer. Translated by Emity J. CAREY. 


Medium 8vo. 


HISTORY of PAINTING. From the German 


of the late Dr. ALFRED WOLTMANN and Dr. KanL WoERMANN. Edited by 
Smpney COLVIN, M.A. 

Vol. I. PAINTING IN ANTIQUITY AND THE MIDDLE AGES. 
With 136 Illustrations, cloth, 28s. ; cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 3Us. 


Demy 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 16s. 


SPINOZA; his Life and Philosophy. By 


FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


“Mr. Pollock’s book must undoubtedly be placed among the most scholarly and workman- 
like performances that we possess in this ditticult kind.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ To say that Mr. Pollock’s volume is superior to anything which has hitherto appeared in 
English would be to give him but scant thenceum. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SISTER AUGUSTINE, Superior of the Sisters 


of Charity at the Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorized Translation 
the German Memorials of AMALIE VON LASAULX. 


“THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY.” 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By 


Tuomas A Kempis. A revised Translation. Elzevir 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
— by W. B. Richmond, limp parchment antique, 6s. ; vellum, 
price 7s. 6d. 

*,* Fifty Copies of this Volume have been printed on large paper, and are 
por ay and signed. These are issued in paper wrapper for binding, 
p 


Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE HUMAN RACE; and other Sermons. 


Preached at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. By the late Rev. F. W. 
ROBERTSON. 


Crown 8vo. with 2 Maps and 106 Woodcuts, cloth, 5s. 


THE NATURAL CONDITIONS of EXIST- 


ENCE as they AFFECT ANIMAL LIFE. By Kart Semper. 
*,* Vol. XXXI. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE ATOMIC THEORY. By Prof. Ap. Wurtz. 


Translated by E. CLEMINSHAW, F.C.S. , 
*,* Vol. XXX, of ‘‘ The International Scientific Series.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PICTURES from IRELAND in 1880. By 


TERENCE MCGRATH. 

“ This volume is written {n an excellent oY without rhetorical exaggeration, and evidently 
from an intimate knowledge of Irish social life.”"—Saturday Review, 

“Wecan only hope that this bright and Lay ay Fm ay of sketches will be widely read in 
England, where they will undoubtedly be of use in helping to open people's eyes to the true 
state of the case.""— Dublin Daily Es press. 

“ May be i with advantage by all who have taken or are likely to take any part in the 
of Irish 


a 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


SEETA : a Novel. By Colonel Mrapows 


TayLer, Author of “ Tara,” “Confessions of a Thug,” &c. 
New Edition, demy Svo. with Photographic Portrait, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A SHEAF GLEANED in FRENCH FIELDS. 


By Toru Durr. 
“ The * Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields’ would have been an extraordinary feat had it been 


high education ; from a Hindu girl it was little short or 
Small crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. 
DOLORES : a Theme, with Variations. In 
Three Parts, 
Demy 8vo. cloth, ds. 
DOROTHY : a Country Story, in Elegiac Verse. 
With a Preface. 
A BOOK FOR BOYS. 
A JOLLY FELLOWSHIP. By Frank R. 


Stockton, Crown 8vo. with 20 Illustrations, cloth, 5s, 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 


KITH AND KIN, 


A New Novel, 
By the popular Author of “ The First Violin” and “ Probation,” 


WILL BE COMMENCED IN THE JANUARY 
NUMBER OF 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE; 


In which Number will also be commenced 


THE FRERES, 


A New Novel, 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Wooing o’t.” 


*,* The JANUARY Number of TEMPLE BAR will be published on Tuesday. 
December 21, price Is. 


LADY FLORENCE DIXIE’S WORK, 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. With Illustrations from Sketches by Julius 
Beerbohm, engraved by Whymper and Pearson. Demy 8vo. 28s. 


THE CORAL LANDS of the PACIFIC; 


being an Account of nearly all the Inhabited Islands of the Pacific, their 
People and their Products. By H. STONEHEWER Cooper. 2 vols.demy 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 28s. 


“The book is full of interesting information about little-known places, and is excellent 
reading from the first page to the last.”"_St. James's Gazette. 


A LADY’S TOUR in CORSICA. By 


GERTRUDE FORDE, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


DEAN HOOK; his Life and Letters. Edited 


by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS. Popular Edition, crown Svo. with Index 
and a New Portrait, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor Max DuNcKER, by Dr. EVELYN ABBOTT, Balliol College, 
Oxford. The Fourth Volume, demy 8vo. 21s. 


THE TEMPLE or the TOMB. By Cartes 


WarrREN, Author of “ Underground Jerusalem.” Demy 8vo. with Ilustra- 
tions, 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. By Frepgxick 


Wepmore. Second Series. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


A TRIP UP the NIGER and BENUEH. 


By ADOLPHE Burpo. Translated by Mrs. GzorGE SrurcE. Demy 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. RIDDELL. 


THE MYSTERY in PALACE GARDENS. 


By Mrs. RIpDELL, Author of “George Geith,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY FRANK BARRETT. 


FOLLY MORRISON. By Frank Barrerr. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DOROTHY FOX.” 


ADAM and EVE. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 
“ Dorothy Fox.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
The TIMES. 
“ Adam and Eve” has all the merits that have distinguished the author's former novels. The 


characters, without exception. are carefully conceived, and the leading ones dramatically 
ts abound fn subtle but effective 


thrown into the foreground. Mrs. Parr’s more finished portraits abound but 
i i uality of hi 


touches, nor is she by any means wanting in q 


MR. JEPHSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE RED RAG. By R. Mounreney Jepuson, 
Author of “ A Pink Wedding,” ** The Girl He Left Behind Him,” &c. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. A Second Edition will be ready shortly. 

Mr. imal spirits infect his Ww 


Also, immediately. 


THE MYSTERIES of HERON DYKE. 


By the Author of “ In the Dead of Night,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
725 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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MESSRS. NELSON'S NEW BOOKS. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR GIFT BOOK. 


THE LAND and the BOOK—SOUTHERN PALESTINE 
and JERUSALEM. By W. M.Txomson, D.D. Imperial 8vo. 592 pp. with 
140 ae Maps, and 2 Indices, cloth extra, richly gilt, 21s. 
Dr. Thomson has traversed and retraversed the scenes which he deseribes, and in this volume 
we have the = result of careful observation for nearly fifty years. ‘The pictorial illustrations 
entirely new, pared specially for this work taken by the 
from original drawings. They mare wh and engray der his superintendence by 
artists in London, Paris, and New Yo! 
* volume the most results of modern research and discovery with 
the keen, accurate, and pictorial observations of one who has spent a lifetime in the country 
itself."— Record, November 3, 1880. 


THE LIFE of CHARLES HODGE, D.D., LL.D., Professor 


in the Theolugical Seminary, Princeton ( Author of “ Systematic Theology ’’). 


By his Son, A. A. HopGE, D.D. Royal 8vo. with 2 Steel Portraits, cloth | 


antique, 12s, 6d. 


FAMILY FORTUNES: a Domestic Story. By Epwarp | 
Author < “Occupations of a Ketired Life, “Crown 8vo. cloth 
price 63. 6d. 


THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO: a Description of the Scenery, | 
Animal and Vegetable Life, People, and Physical Wonders of the Islands in 
the Eastern Seas. By the ‘Author of “Recent Polar Voyages,” &c. Crown 
8vo. with 60 Engravings and a Map, cloth extra, &s. 

** This volume will be a favourite with young and old.” —Neircastle Chronicle. 


IN the WILDS of FLORIDA: a Tale of Warfare and Hunting. 


By W. H. G. Kixasron, Author of ‘*Old Jack,” &c. Crown 8vo. with 37 | 


Engravings, cloth extra, 5s. 
“ We heartily wish that all boys had books so full of interest and attractiveness." 
Literary Churchman. 


FRANK POWDERHORN: a Story of Adventure in the Pampas 
of Buenos Ayres, and in the Wilds of Patagonia. A Book for Boys. By 
J. Sanps, Author of “ Out of the World; or, Life in St. Kilda.” Post Svo. 
with 24 ee from Drawings by the Author and by F. A. F., cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d 
“Much information may be gained as to the country and natural history 
“ A volume sure to become a great favourite with boys.""—Journal of Education. Sere 


SHAKESPEARE’S STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. By Mary 
SRAMER. Post 8vo. with Tinted Frontispiece and 130 Engravings by the late | 
Frank Howard, R.A., cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


“ The plots of the great dramatist’s stories are admirably re-told and illustrated.” 
Literary Churchman. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN ’& ALLEN’S 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, i880. 


ASGARD and the GODS: Tales and Traditions 


of our Northern Ancestors. Edited by W.S. W. Anson. Demy 8vo. with 
numerous Plates and Illustrations, rich cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


“ It has hitherto been an outrage to common sense that English boys and girls should remain 
i % ignorant of a beliets of their own ancestors, while cognisant of those of the on Greek 


FOR CHILDREN’S ACTING. 


ALICE, and other FAIRY PLAYS for 


CHILDREN. By KATE FRELIGRATH-KROEKER. Second Edition, inci ding 
a Dramatized Version (under sanction) of LEWIs CARROLL'S “ Alice in Wonder. 
land” and “ Thro’ the Looking-glass,” with Original Plates and Picture 
Initials, by Mary Sibree. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

“ Have stood a practical ordeal, and stood it triumphantly.”—Zimes. 

“ A perfect success.”"—Jilustrated London News. 


“GLIMPSES of BIRD LIFE, pourtrayed with 


Pen and Pencil. By J. E. Hartive and L. p, Rogert. Double fep. folio, 
with 20 Full-page Chromo-lithographic Plates, in the highest style of Parisian 
art, and numerous Woodcuts, rich cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, 423, 


“Mr. Robert has been very happy, and has managed to infuse a good deal of character into 
his portraits........ his chaftinch warbling its sprightly song from the budding spray is a par. 
tic ularly vigorous life- like drawing.”’—Times. 

e hail with satisfaction the advent of an artist who can produce such good work.. 
far in advance upon anything of the kind hitherto produced in England.” —Zoologist. 


THE HEROISM of CHRISTIAN WOMEN 


of OUR TIME: What they have Done and are Doing. By J.M. Darroy, 
Sister Dora—Mary eae Havergal—Mrs. Tait, &c. Crown 8yo, 
Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. 


“READ (T. BUCHANAN). — DRIFTING. 


Illustrated from Designs by L. B, Humphrey. 
Handsomely illustrated and printed work; on heavy laid tinted paper, with designs or 


—— only on one side of the leaf: the illustrations by Miss Ilumphrey are full- - 
THE LAKE REGIONS of CENTRAL AFRICA: es Record of neites, tail- pieces, and initials, ,and fuliy carry out es spirit of this beautiful yp 3 


Modern Discovery. By JoHN GEDDIE. Post Svo. with 32 Illustrations, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

CoNTENTs : Introductory and Historical—The Nile—The White Nile and 
the Albert Nyanza—The Ultimate Nile Sources—The Congo—Tanganyika— 
The Lualaba Lakes—Cataracts—The Zambesi, from Lake Dilolo to Lake | 
——~ Victoria Falls and the Lower Zambesi—The Shiré and Lake | 

yassa. 


AMOS HUNTINGTON : a Tale illustrative of Moral Courage, | 


with Examples taken from Real Life. By the Rev. T. P. WILson, M.A., Vicar 
of Pavenham, Author of “ True to his Colours,” “ Frank Oldfield,” &c. 
Post 8vo. with 6 Engraviugs, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


JENNY and the INSECTS ; or, Little Toilers and their Indus-_ 
tries. Post 8vo. with 26 Illustrations by Giacomelli, cloth extra, gilt edges, © 


price 3s. 6d. 


© This book represents the insects as telling their several histories—and well they tell them, 


too.”"—Journal of Education. 


IN BIBLE LANDS. By the Rev. Ricnarp Newron, D.D., | 
Author of “ Nature’s Wonders,” “The King’s Highway,” &c. Post 8vo. 
with 60 Engravings, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“ For young people we do not know of a better book concerning Bible Lands.” 
Sunday School Chronicle. 


CALIFORNIA and its WONDERS. By the Rev. Joun Topp, | 


D.D. New Edition, carefully revised and brought down to the Present Time, 
post 8vo. with 17 Illustrations, cloth extra, 2s, 
“ A very interesting book and well illustrated." Record. 
WITH the FLOWERS. Poems by Mary Howrrr. Royal 
18mo. with 100 Illustrations by Giacomelli, cloth extra, ls. 6d, 


“ One of the most charming little gift-books we have seen for a long pile, ‘y 
nday School Chronicle. 


WITH the BIRDS. Poems by Mary Hownrr. Royal 18mo. 
with 90 Illustrations by Giacomelli, 7 seth extra, ls. 6d. 


SONGS of ANIMAL LIFE. Poems by Mary Howrrr, aya | 
18mo. with 90 Illustrations by Giacomelli, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


NEW STORIES FOR THE YOUNG. 


ROE CARSON’S ENEMY; er, the Struggle for Golf Conquest. 
By the Rev. E. N. Hoare, MAL, Author of “ haa Voyages,” &c. Roy 
18mo. with Frontispiece and Vignette, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


WORKING in the SHADE; or, Lowly Sowing brings Glorious 


Reaping. By the Rev. T. P. Wisos, M.A., Author of “ True to his Colours,” | 


&c. Royal 18mo. with Frontispiece and Vignette, cloth, is. 6d. 


MAY’S SIXPENCE; or, Waste Not, Want Not: a Tale. 
M. A. PavLt, Author of “ Tim’s Troubles,” &c. Royal 18mo. with m4 
piece and Vignette, cloth, Is. 6d. 


THE FISHERMAN’S BOY; or, All have not the same Gifts. 
Royal 18mo. with Frontispiece printed in Colours, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HISTORY of GOOD DOG FANNY and TUFT the CANARY. 
With other Stories, all True. By Mrs. GASKELL. Royal 18mo. with Frontis- 
piece printed in Colours, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


THE HARRINGTON GIRLS ; or, Faith and Patience: a Tale. 
WixTHrop. Royal 18mo, with Frontispiece printed in Colours, 


LITTLE CROSSES; or, “ Let Patience have her Perfect Work.” 
Royal 18mo. with Frontispiece printed in Colours, cloth, 1s. 


GODLINESS with CONTENTMENT is GREAT GAIN: a 


Tale. Royal 18mo. with Frontispiece printed in Colours, cloth, 1s. 


LAURA’S IMPULSES ; or, Principle a Safer Guide than Feel- | 


ing: aTale, Royal 18mo, with Frontis, printed in Colours, cloth, 1s, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; 
PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH; AND NEW YORK. 


! poem. The bindings are various, and all exceedingly rich and striking. 


| 
| 2s. 6d. Series. 
THE CAPTAIN’S DOG. By Lovts Enautr. 


Second Edition, eee 8vo. with numerous et Bx extra cloth gilt, gilt 

edges, each 2s. 
“ All dog lovers will ne with the faithful Zero of this pathetic story, and will enjoy 

the ending of the mongrel's troubles.""—Graphic. 
Weill and beautifully bound.” —/ournal of Ex Tucation, 
“ A very well written tale, full of fun and pathos.”"— Metropolitan. 
A NEW HANS ANDERSEN. 
RICHARD GUSTAFSSON’S POPULAR STORIES, 


The Academy says : “ It is well that so charming a raconteur should at last haye found 
welcome in England. Indeed. we could ill have spared these tales........ it is their freshness, 
ba poetry, their delicacy, which gives them charm.” 

he Times says : * Very admirable stories." 


CHIT-CHAT by PUCK: Tea-time Tales for 


Young Little Folks and Young Old Folks. By R. Gusrarsson. Second 
Edition, with 29 charming Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
“ Really worthy of Andersen himse!f.""—Post. 


By the same Author. 


-ROSELEAVES. Being a Second Series of 


Tea-time Tales for Young Little Folks and Young Old Folks. With 23 Illus 
trations, 2s. 6d. 


“ The same fertile fancy, the same gentle humour, the same delicacy and ny 
Teacher. 
By the same Author. ‘ 


WOODLAND NOTES. See 3s. 6d. Series. 
-FABLED STORIES from the ZOO. By 


ALBERT ALBERG, Second Edition, with Woodcuts and Plates, 2s. 6d. 


“ A lively companion for a ramble in the Regent's Park, in which the birds, beasts, and rep- 
tiles retail their experiences of mankind.”—Graphic. “ A delightful book.”—Standard. 
“ Gracefully written tales.”"—Post. “ The illustrations are particularly good.”"—Zimes. 


THE FISHERMAN of RHAVA;; or, Djalmah’s 


Voyage to Etlan. ByC.E. Bourne, With Original Plates by M. Sibree, 
price 2s. 


“ A charming boot, delicately and fancifully written—the tale of a life spent in abnezation 


SHERWOOD’S (Mrs.) JUVENILE 


LIBRARY. 3 vols. each vol. ~ taceaale in itself, and containing Four Tales. 
New Editions, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. Series. 


Crown 8vo. extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, each 3s. 64. 
J. M. DARTON’S POPULAR BOOKS. 


BRAVE BOYS who have BECOME ILLUS- 


TRIOUS MEN of OUR TIME. Carlyle—Ruskin—Crnikshank—Thomas 
Edward—John Bright—Samuel Morley, &c, New Edition, with aumerous 


Illustrations by Harrison We®:, 3s. 6d. 
BECOME 


FAMOUS GIRLS who shave 


ILLUSTRIOUS WOMEN of OUR TIME. Miss Marsh—Frederika Bremer 
—Harriet Stowe—H. Martineau, &c. Nineteentn Edition, with numerous 
Tilustrations, 3s. 6d. 


GRANDMAMA’S RECOLLECTIONS. By 


} Grandmama ParRkER. With numerous Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 

| “ A very attractive gift for younger ohildren.""—School Guardian. 
| 
{ 


WOODLAND NOTES. Being a Third Series 


of Tea-time Tales for Young Little Folks and Young Old Folks, By Gus- 
TAFSSON. With 19 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: W, SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN. ¢ 
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T. NELSON § SONS’ Illustrated Descriptive List of Books for the 
Drawing-room and for Home Reading; Books of Travel and Natural History, Tules ' 
Tor the Young, &c. In handsome bindings, suitable for Presents and Prizes. Post free Cata 
on application, | 
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The TREASURY of BIOGRAPHY, 
reconstructed, with above 1,000 addi- 
tional Memoirs. Price 6s. 


The TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, 
Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Political. Price 6s. 


The HISTORICAL TREASURY, 
corrected and extended by the Rev. 
G.W. Cox, M.A. Price 63. 


The TREASURY of .NATURAL 
HISTORY; a Popular Dictionary of 
Animated Nature. 


ice 63. 


Tenth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


EXAMINATION of 


The WORKS of 
LORD, MACAULA 
Biition, with Portrait, 8 vols. 


£5 5s. 
Cabinet Edition, 16 vols, £4 16s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND :— 
Student's Edition, 2 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. 1 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. sn 
Library Edition, 5 vols. £4. 


and HISTORICAL 


8 ‘Raition, 1 vol. 63. 

People’s Edition, 3 vols. 8s, 

Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. 24s. 

Library Edition, 3 vols. 36s. 

Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. sewed ; 
4s, 6d. cloth. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS 
of LORD MACAULAY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN 


With Portrait and Map. 8vo. 16s. 


The 


ENGLAND since the Accession 


Mrs. JAMESON’S 


GENERAL READERS. 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.. 


Plates and Woodcuts. 


NEW STAR ATLAS, 


School, and the Observatory. By R. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S DICTIONARY a 


GEOGRAPHY, or complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium 8vo. price 42s. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS 


WORDS and PHRASES, classified and arranged to facilitate - expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary composition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 64. 


MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 


of ENGLISH, 


The TREASURYof KNOW LEDGE 
and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. 
Price 6s. 

The SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
TREASURY, with 1,000 additional 
Articles by J. Y. Jonnsos. Price 6s. 


AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE 
KNOWLEDGE, or Dictionary of 
Holy Scripture. Price 6s. 


LINDLEY and MOORE’S TREA- 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC. 


SURY of BOTANY, Two Parts, 
with Plates and Woodcuts, price 12s, 


By Joun Sruart Mitt. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Joun StuaRT MILL. 2 vols. Svo. 30s, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


HAMILTON’S PHI- 


LOSOPHY. By Joun Srvart MILL. 8vo. 16s. 


LIFE and WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 
. With Jory and .The Armada, illus- 
trated by J. R. Weguelin. 6s. 
With Jury and the Armada, 3s. 6d. 
Tllustrated by G. Scharf, fep.4to. 21s. 
The Same, Miniature Edition, 10s.6d. 


SPEECHES. People’s Edition, 3s.6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS: 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 21s. 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 


WRITINGS 
and SPEECH 
Student's “crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, including Lays and 
Poems, 4 vols. 24s. 


LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 
MACAULAY. By G. O. TREVELYAN, 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


M.P. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. 12s, 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 36s. 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVILISATION in 


and SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froupz, M.A. 
The Library Edition, in 12 vols. demy 8vo. price £8 18s, 
The Cabinet Edition, in 12 vols. crown 8vo. price £3 12s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By J. A. FRouDE, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


CESAR; a Sketch. By J. A. Frovunpe, M.A. 


of 


II. Sir ERSKINE 


of George 
May, K.C.B. D.C.L. Sixth Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the SAINTS 


and MARTYRS, With 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 31s, 6d. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MONAS- 


TIC ORDERS. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. price 21s. 


LEGENDS of the 


MADONNA. With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. price 21s, 


Mrs.JAMESON’S HISTORY of theSAVIOUR. 


With 13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 42s. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


B. Plates and 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translated by E. ATKtNson, F.C.S. 
Large crown 8vo. 15s, 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS. 


By R.A. Procror, B.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 78. 6d. each. 


for the Library, the 


"4. Pnocton, B.A. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


: NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. 
Endymion, 


The Problem of Railway Safety. By 
F. R. Conper. 

One Daisy and Two Violets. By ALEX- 
ANDER ANDERSON. 

at a the Oldest State in Europe. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 

The py Bern of Rajah Yayati. By 
FREDERIKA 

The Irish Land Question. By T. E. 
CLIFYE 


The Natives of India. By the Right 
Hon. the Eart of NoRTHBROOK. 

The “ Affair Simpson.” By H. "TM M. 

Prison Visiting. By F. M. F. SKENE. 

A Forgotten Hero. By the Author of 
“ A Canadian Heroine.” 


Horses and their Feet. By Sir GEorGE 
W. Cox, Bart. 


ENDYMION. By the Right Hon. the Ear 


of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. “ id t homines.” 3 vols. 8vo. 
Quicquid agun Post 


The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES 


FOX. By Grorag TREVELYAN, M.P. Second Edition, 8yo. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY and 


the ARMADA. By Lord Macautay. With 41 Illustrations engraved on 
aaar G. Pearson from Original Drawings by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 8vo. 


The MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 


SPEECHES, LAYS of ANCIENT ROME and other POEMS of LORD 
MACAULAY. Cabinet Edition (1880), in 4 vols, crown 8vo. price 24s. 


The SCHOOLS of CHARLES the GREAT 


and the RESTORATION of EDUCATION in the NINTH CENTURY. 
By J. Bass MuLLINGRR, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ May be safely recommended as a useful help to special students of the Dark 
Ages.” SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


The VOY AGE and SHIPWRECK ofST. PAUL. 


By the late James Samira, F.R.S. Fourth Edition, re-edited by W. E. Smith ; 
with Portrait, Charts, Wood Engravings, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ANGLO-ISRAELISM and the GREAT 


PYRAMID; an Examination of the Alleged Claims of H.M. ab oth ictoria 
to the Throne of David, and of the Reasons for Fixing the End of the Age in 
1882. By the Rev. B. W. SAVILE, M.A. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ZELLER’S STOICS, EPICUREANS, and 


SCEPTICS, ‘Translated by the Rev. O. J. REICHEL, M.A, lds. 


The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. By 


T. M. Gooprve, M.A. Lecturer on Applied Mechanics at the Royal School of 
Mines. New Edition, rewritten and enlarged; with 342 Woodcuts, Crown 


8vo. 6s. 
HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Joun 
TYNDALL, F.R.S, Sixth Edition (Thirteenth Thousand), and enlarged. 


Crown 8y0. 12s, 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. TYNDALL, 


F.R.S. Sixth Edition, revised and augmented vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


The CABINET LAWYER: 


of the Laws of Criminal, and 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. 9s, 


The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By 


STONEHENGE. Third Edition, with 78 Wood Engravings. Square crown 
8vo. 7s, 6d. 


The THEORY of the MODERN SCIENTIFIC 
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